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a A LETTER TO 

I could heartily wifli, that the circum- 
ftances of your fortune had enabled you to 
have continued fomc years longer in the 
univerfity, at leaft till you were ten years 
ftanding; to have laid in "a competent 
ftock of humian learning, and {bme know- 
ledge in divinity, before you attempted 
to appear in the world ; for I cannot but 
kment the common courfe, which at 
leaft nine in tea of thofe, who enter into, 
the miniftry, are obliged to run. When 
they have taken a degree, and are confe- 
quently grown a burden to their friends^ 
who now think themfelves fully difcharg- 
ed, they get into orders as foon as they 
can (upon which I ihall make no remarksjt 
firft follicit a readerflaip, and if they be 
ttry fortunate, arrive in time ta a curacy 
here in town, or elfe are fent to be af- 
£ftants in the country, where they pro- 
bably continue feveral years (many of them 
their whole lives) with thirty or forty 
pounds a year for their fupport r till fome 
bifhop who happens to be not over- 
Ibocked with relations, or attached to fa- 
vourites, CM* is content to (upply his diocei^ 
without colonies from England, beftowa 
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A Y0UN(:J CLEkGVMAN; 3 

tipbn them ibme ineonfiderable benefice, 
when it is odds they are: already entum- 
bered with a iiumerdus family* I would 
be glad to know, what intervals of life 
fuch perfons can poffibly fet apart for the 
improvement bf their minds; or which 
Way they could be furnished with books^ 
the library they brought with them from 
their college being ufually not the mofi 
numerous, or jiididouily ehofen. If fuch 
gentlemen arrive to be great fehdlars, it 
muft) I think, be either by means fuper* 
natural, or by a method altogether out of 
any road yet known to the learned. But 
I conceive the fadt diredtly otherwife^ and 
that many of them lofe the greateft part 
of the fmall pittance they received at the 
Univerfity* 

I take it for gninted^ that you intend 
td pUfiue the beaten track, and ate al« 
teady defirdus to be feert in a pulpit ; 
Only I hope you will think it proper td 
paft your quarentine amoftg fome Crf the 
defolate churches five miles round this 
town, where you may at leaft learn to 
read atid to /peak, befdre ydu venture to 
expofe your parts in a cityeongf egatioii } 

B 2 ndc 



4 A LETTER TO 

not that thefe arc better judges, but be* 
caufe, if a man muil needs expofe hk 
folly, it is niore fafe and difcreet to do fo 
before few witnefles, and in a fcattered 
neighbourhood. And you will do well, 
if you can prevail upon fome intimate 
and judicious friend to be your conftant 
hearer, and allow him with the utmoft 
freedom to give you notice of whatever 
he fhall find amif& either in your voice of 
gefture ; for want of which early warn- 
ing many clergymen continue defedtivcy 
and fometimes ridiculous, to the end of 
their lives. Neither is it rare ta obferve 
among excellent and learned divines at 
certain ungracious manner, or an unhap- 
py tone of voice, which they never have 
been able to fliake off. 

I could likewife' have been glad, if you 
had applied yourfelf a little more to the. 
ftudy of the Eng/ijh language, -than I fear 
you have done y the negle€fe whereof i& 
one of the moft general defeats among 
the fcholars of this kingdom, who feem 
not to have the leaft conception of a ftylcy 
but run on in a flat kind of phrafeology, 
often mingled with barbarous terms and 

exprefnons* 
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cKpreffions peculiar to the. nation : neither 
do I perceive that any perfon either finds 
pr acknowledges his wants upon this head, 
or in the leaft defires to have them fup- 
plied. Proper words in proper places 
make the true definition of a ftyle. But 
this would require too ample a difquifi- 
tjon to be now dwelt on: However, I fliall 
yentpre to name one or two faults, which 
are ea/y to be remedied with a very fmall 
portion of abilities. 

The firft is the frequent ufe of obfcurc 
terms, which by the women are called 
hard words, and by the better fort of 
vulgar Jine language ; than which 1 do 
not know a more univerfal, inexcu(able» 
and unneceffary miftake among the clerr- 
gy of all diftindions, but efpecially the 
younger prjlditioners. I have been curi- 
ous enough to take a lift of feveral hun- 
dred words in a fgrmon of a new beginner, 
which not one of his hearers among a 
hundred cguld pofiibly underftand ; nei^ 
ther can I eafily call to mind any clergy- 
pian of my own acquaintance, who is 
wholly exempt from this error, although 
- Iijanyof thpm agree with mt. in the diflikp 

B 3 of 
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of the thing. But I am apt to put my* 
fclf in th^ place of the vulgar, and think 
jnany words difficult or obfcure, vsihich 
the preacher will not allow to be fo, be^ 
caufe thofc words are obvious to fcholars, 
I believe the method obferved by the fa-t 
pious lord Falkland y in fome of his writ- 
ings, would not be an ill on§ for yoqng 
divines : I was affyred by an old perfon 
of quality, who knew hin^ vi'ell, that 
when he doubted whether a word were 
perfedly intelligible or no, he ufed to 
confult one of his lady's chambermaids, 
(not the waitingwoman, becaufe it was 
poffible fhe inight be converfant in ro- 
mances) ?ind by her judgment was guided 
whether to receive or rejedt it. And if 
thftt great perfon thought fych ^ caution 
neceflary in tre^tifes offered to the learned 
world) it will be fure at leaft as proper 
in fermons, where the meaneft hearer is^ 
fuppofed to be concerned, and where very 
©f|?n ^ lady's chambermaid may be al- 
lowed to equal h?ilf the congregation, 
feoth as to quality and underftanding. 
But I know not how it comes to pafi, 
thf^ pfofe^is m i|K)ft arts an4 fciencf « 

5 ^^ 



A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 7 

generally the worft qualified to ex- 
plain their meanings to thofe, whoare not 
of their tribe : a common farmer (hall 
make you underftand in three words, that 
his foot is out of joint y or his collar-^bont 
broking wheiGinaJiirgeony after a hundred 
terms of art, if you are not a fcholar, 
/hall leave you to feek. It is frequently 
the fame ca(e in law, phyfick, and even 
many of the meaner arts. 

And upon this account it is, that among 
hard words I number likewiie thoTe, which 
are peculiar to divinity as it is a fcience, 
becaufe I have obferved feveral clergymen, 
otherwife little fond of obfcure terms, yet 
in their fermons very liberal of thofe, 
which they find in ecclefiaftical writers, 
as if it were our duty to underftand them ; 
which I am fure it is not. And I defy 
the greateft divine to produce any law ei- 
ther of God or man, which obliges me to 
comprehend the meaning of amnifciencey 
omniprefencey ubiquity y attributey btatifick 
vijioriy with a thoufand others fo frequent 
in pulpits, any more than that oi txcen- 
tricky idiofyncrafyy entity y and the like. I 
helieve I fljay venture to infift further, 

B 4 that 
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that ipany terms ufed in holy writ, partir 
cularly by St. Pauly might with more dif- 
cretion be changed into plainer fpeech, 
except when they are introduced as part 
of a quotation. 

I am the more earneft in this matter, 
becaufe it is a general complaint, and the 
jufteft in the world. For a divine hath 
nothing to fay to the wifeft congregation 
of any parifti in this kingdom, which he 
may not expref? in a manner to be under- 
rtood by the meaneft among them. And 
this affertipn muft be true, or elfe God 
requires frpnj us more than we are able tp 
perform. However, npt to contend whcr 
ther a logician might poffibly put a cafe, 
that woqld ferve for an exception, I will 
appeal to any man of letters, whether at 
lead nineteen in twenty pf thofe perplex- 
ing words might not be changed into eafy 
ones, fuch as naturally firft occur tp ordi- 
nary men, and probably did fp at firft to 
thpfe very ggntletpen, whp are fp fond of 
the former, . 

We are pften reprpved by divines from 
the pulpits on account of our ignorance 
in things facred, and perhaps with jyftice 

enpugh ; 
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» 

enough : Howeyer, it is riot very feafonav 
ble for them to expe<ft, that common men 
ihould underftand expreflions, which aic 
never made ufe of in common life. No ' 
gentleman thinks it fafe or prudent to fend 
a fervant with ameflage, without repeal?- 
ing it more than once, and endeavouring 
to put it into terms brought down to th6 
capacity of the bearer j yet after ajl this 
care, it is frequent for fervants to miftake, 
and fometimes occafion mifunderftand- 
ings among friends. Although the com- 
mon domefticks in fome gentlemens ia^ 
milies have more opportunities of improve 
ing their minds, than the ordinary fort 
of tradefmen. 

It is ufiaal for clergymen, who are taxed 
with this learned defed, to quote Dr- 
VTtllotfon^ and other famous divines, in 
their defence, without confidering the dif- 
ference between elaborate difcourfes upon 
important occafions, delivered to princies 
or parliaments, written with a view of 
being made publick, and a plain fermon 
intended for the middle tt lower fize of 
people. Neither do they feem to remcm- 
l)er the n^^ny alterations, additions^ and 

cxpungings 
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expungings made by great authors in thofe 
treatifes, which they prepare for the pub- 
lick. Bsiides, that excellent prelate above- 
mentioned was known to preach after a 
much more piopular manner in the city- 
coi^regations : and if in thofe parts of 
his works he be any where too obfcure for 
the underilandings of many, who may 
be fuppofed to have been his hearers, it 
ought to be numbered among his omiflions. 
Thefear of being thought pedants hath 
been of pernicious confequence to young 
divines. This hath wholly taken many of 
them ofFfrom their feverer fludies in the 
univerfity j which they have exchanged 
for plays, poems, and pamphlets, in or- 
der to qualify them for tea-tables and 
cofFee-houfes. This they ufually call po- 
lite converfatieny knowing the worlds and 
reading men inftead of books. Thefe ac- 
complishment*, when applied to the pul- 
pit, appear by a quaint, terfe, florid ftyle, 
rounded into periods and cadencies, com^ 
rabnly without cither propriety or mean- 
ing. I have liftened with my utmoft at- 
tention for halfan hour to an orator of this 
Q)ex:ies, without being able tpunderfland, 
' ~ • much 
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inucli leis to carry away one fingle fen- 
tence out of a whole fermdn. Others to 
fhew that their ihidies have not been coitri- 
lined to fciences, or ancient authors, will 
talk in the ftile of a gaming ordinary, and 
• Pf^hite Friers^ when I iuppofe the hear* 
ers can be little edified by the terms of 
palming^ puffling^bitingy bambooxlingy and 
the like, if they have not been fome^ 
times conrepfant among pickpockets and 
fharpers. And truly, as they fay, a man ul 
known by his company, fo it mould fccm 
that a man's company may be known by 
his manner of expremng himfelf, either in 
publick aflemblies at private converfation- 
It would be endkfs to run over thtf 
feveral defers of ftyle among ys : I fhall 
therefore fay nothing of the »»/<!» and th« 
paultry, (which are ufijally attended by 
xkefuftian) much Icfs odhcjloveniy or /«•* 

» The ftlle cSJfl'at Friers ppwer aad right to protda the 

was that of fhupers, bullies, peribns of denots, ttrherri^ 

and. other fugitive; from tiW the place beckme filled wiu| 

law. This precinct in 1609 lawlef» refugees of all forts, 

obtained from ftin^ Jvma a who grew to fo^^ * htig^ 

charter of exempdon from <rf'wicKdtii(fi(andiiiipudeoce, 

paiiih, ward, and city offices, t|^ Ts was fouod nece^ry lA 
except in the militia : bdns-^Kibg UlVianft dme bjr iSL 

poflefled thereof, the inhabt of parliament sd fuppieis and 
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decent. Two things I will juft warn you 
ag^inft ; the iirft is, the frequency of flat 
unneceflary epithets ; and the other is, 
the folly of ufing old thread-bare phrafes, 
which will often make you go out of your 
way to find and apply thenx, are naufeous 
to rational hearers, and will feldom ex- 
prefs your meaning as well ais your own 
iiatural words, 

. Although, as I have already obferved, our 
ttiglijh topgue is too little cultivated in this 
Kingdom, yet the faults are nine in ten 
owing to affedation, and not to the want 
of underftanding. When a man's thoughts 
are clear, the propereft words will generally 
offer themfelves firfi, and his own judg- 
ment will dired him ini what order to 
place th^m, fo as they may be beft under- 
ftood. Where men err againfl this mcr- 
tho4« it -^s ufually oP.pyrpofe, and tp 
{hew their learning, their oratory, their 
pbliticncfs,or their knowledge of the world, 
In fhort, that fimplicity, without which 
no human performance pan arrive tp any 
great perfe<SHon, is no where more emi- 
nently ufeful than in this; 
' J' have been icdnjjdejring'that part of ora- 
. . . ■ ^ory 
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tory, which relates to die moving of tho 
pafilons : this I obferve is in efteem and 
prat^ce among fome church-divines, a$ 
well as among all the preachers and hearers 
of the fanatick or enthufiaflick ftraia. I 
will here deliver to you (perhaps with more 
freedom than prudence) my opinion upon 
the point. 

The two great orators of Greece and 
Rome^ Demofthems and Cicero^ though 
each of them a leader (or as the Gr^f^ call- 
ed it, a demagogue) in a popular ftate, yet 
feem to differ in their pradice upon this 
branch of their art: the former, who had 
to deal with a people of much more politc- 
nefs, learning, and wit, laid the greateft 
weight of his oratory upon the Arength 
of his arguments offered to their under- 
ftandingand reaibn: whereas Tally cot&r 
dered the difpofitions of afincere, more ig- 
norant, and lefs mercurial nation, by dwel- 
ling^almoft entirely on the pathetick part. 

But the principal thing to be remember* 
ed is, that the conAantdeiignof both thefe 
orators in all their ipeeches was to drive 
fome one particular point, either the con- 
demnation or acquital of an accufed per-^ 

Ion, 
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fon, a perfuafive to war, the enforcing ot 
a law, and the like s which was determine 
ed upon the fpot, according as the ora-^ | 
tors on either fide prevailed* And here- 
it was oft^n found of ablblute n^effity to 
inflame or cool the pafHons of the audi-' 
ence ; efpecially at Rome, where Tulj^ 
fpoke, and with whofe writings yomig 
divines (I mean thofe among them who 
read old authors) are more converlant j 
than with thofe of Demojihenes^ who by \ 
iiiany degrees excelled the other, at leaft j 
, as an orator. But I do not fee how this 
talent of moving the paiHons can be of 
any great ufe towards directing chrifliail 
men in the condud: of their lives, ' at 
kail in thefe northern climates, where f 
am confident the ftrongeft eloquence of 
that kind will leave fcwimpreflions upon 
any of our fpirits deep enough to lafttill the 
next morning, or rather, to the next taes\* 
fiut what hath chiefly put me out o£ 
conceit with this moving manner of preach* 
ing, is the frequent di^ppointment it 

' Thk difluafive tga^ft tt tlon of th«r proper oA^cQs itt 

•ttraapt to move the p«ffions proper language ; bat tbstC 

}< not intended to cenfuretfaofe cmt onW, by iririch hfpty* 

diicourrcs, by which btpe and critcs tSmBt to be radlcd tetcj 

fttr arc excited by an exhibi*' tears, lee p. i6* 

itiects 
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meets with. I know a gentleman, who 
made it a n^le in reading, to fkip over all 
fentences where he fpied a note of admi- 
ratioii at the end. I believe thofe preach- 
ers, who abound in' epiphonrntai^ if they 
look, about them, would find one part of 
dicir congregation out of countenance, and 
the other alleep, except perhaps an old 
female beggar or two in the ides, who 
(if they be fincere) may prc^bly groan 
at the found. 

Nor is it a wonder, that this expedient 
fljould (b often mifcarry, which requires 
ib much art and gehius to arrive at any 
perfedion in it j as every man will find, 
much Iboner than learn, by confulting 
Cicero himfelf. 

I therefore entreat you to make ufe of 
this faculty (if you be ever fo unfortunate 
as to think you have it) as ieldom, . and 
with 39 much caution as you can, elfe I 
may probably have occafion to (ay of you, 
as a great perlbn laid of another upon this 
vciy fobjedl. A lady afked him, coming 
out of church, whether it were ftot a very 

^ Bfiptn^aut is » figofe ia rbOtrictf fig^ifying a fcnlcD- 
tioss kind of exclsBMti^m 

moving 
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moving difcourfe ? yes^ faid he, / was esc-^ 
tremelyjorry^ for the man is my friend. 
. If in company you offer fomething foi* 
a jeft, and no-body feconds you in your 
own laughter, orfeemstorelifhwhatyou 
laid, you may Condemn their tafte, if you. 
pleafe^.and appeal to better judgments \ 
but in the mean time, it muft be agreed j 
you make a very indifFerent figure t and 
it is, at leaft, equally ridiculous to be 
difappoihted in endeavouring to make o- 
ther folks grieve, as to make them laugh; 
A plain convincing reafbn may poflibly, 
operate upon the mind, both of a learned 
and ignorant hearer as long as they live^ 
and will edify a thoufand times more than 
the art of wetting the handkerchiefs of a-, 
whole congregation, if you were fure to 
attain it* 

If your arguments be ftrong, in God'» 
name offer them in as moving a manner 
as the nature of the fubje£t will properly 
admit, wherein reafbn and good advice^ 
will he your fafefl guides ; but beware of. 
letting thepathetick part fwallow up the 
rational : for I fuppofc pbtlofophers have 
Ic^ng atgrecd, that paflion mottld riever 
^prevail over reafba. / 

As 
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As I take it, the two principal branches 
of preaching are, firft to tell the people 
what is their duty, and then to convince 
them that it is fo. The topicks for both 
thefe, we know, are brought ixom.fcrip- 
ture and reafon. Upon the former, I 
wiQi it were often praAifed to inftrudt the 
hearers in the limits, extent, and compafs 
of every duty 5 which requires a good deal 
of (kill and judgment : the other branch 
is^ I think, not fo difficult. But what I 
-would offer upon both, is this, that it 
ieems to be in the power of a reafonable 
clergyman, if he will be at the pains, to 
make the moft ignorant man comprehend 
what is his duty, and to convince him by 
arguments drawn to the level of his un^ 
derftanding, that he ought to perform it* 

But I muft remember that my defign 
in this faper^ was not fo much to inflirud: 
you in your bufinefs either as a clergyman, 
or a preacher, as to warn you againft fome 
miftakes, which are obvious to the genera- 
lity of mankind, a? well as to me ; and we^ 
who are hearers, may be allowed to have 
ibme oppoztunitiesin the quality of being 
ftanders-by. Onlyi perhaps, I may now 

Vol. IV. C again 
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again tranfgrefs by defiring you to ex- ■ 
prefs the heads of your divifions in as few 
and clear words as you poffibly can ; o-' 
therwife, I and many thoufand others 
will never be able to retain them, nor ^ 
confequently to carry away a iyllable of 
the fermon. , 

I (ball now mention a particular, where- 
in your whole body will be certainly a- 
gainftme, andthelaity,almoftto aman,on 
my fide. However it came about, I cannot ' 
get over the prejudice of taking fome little 
offence at the clergy for perpetually read- 
ing their fermons ; perhaps my frequent- 
hearing of foreigners, who never make 
wfe of notes, may have added to my diC- 
guft. And I cannot but think, that what- 
ever is read, differs as much from what 
is repeated without book, as a copy does 
from an original. At the fame time I am 
highly fenfible, what anextream difficulty 
it would be upon you to alter this method; 
and that, in fuch a cafe, your fermons 
would be much lefs valuable than they are, 
for want of time to improve and correA 
them. I would therefore gladly come to 
a compromife with you in this matter. I 
3 knew 
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knew a clergyman of fbme diftiiidion, 
who appeared to deliver his rermon with- 
out looking into his notes, which when I 
complimented 'hini upon, he affured me, 
he could not repeat fix lines ; but his me^ 
thod was to write the whole fermon in a 
large plain hand, with all the forms of 
margin, paragraph, marked page, and the 
like ; then on Sunday morning he took 
care to run it over five or fix times, which 
he could do in an hour ; and when he de-^ 
livered it, by pretending to turn his face 
from one fide to the other, he would (in 
his own exprefiion) pick up the lines, and 
chejit his people by making them believe 
he had it all by heart. He farther added, 
that whenever he happened by negledt to 
omit anyof thefe circumftances, the vogiie 
of the parijh was, ouf doSlor gave us but 
an indifferent fermon to-day. Now among 
us many cler^men ad: fo directly contrary 
to this method, that from a habit of fav- 
ing time 2iTA paper ^ which they acquired 
at the univeruty, they write in fo diminu-* 
tive a manner, with fuch frequent blotsi 
and interlineations, that they are hardlj^ 

C 2 able 
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able to go on without perpetual hefitati- 
ons or extemporary expletives : andldefire 
to know, what can be more inexcufable, 
than to fee a divine and a fcholar at a lofs 
in reading his own compofitions, which 
it is (uppofed he has been preparing with 
much pains and thought for the inftrudion 
of his people. The want of a little more 
care in this article is the caufe of much 
ungraceful behaviour. You will obferve 
f(Hne clergymen with their heads held 
down from the beginning to the end, with- 
in an inch of the cufliion, to read what 
is hardly legible : which, befides the un- 
toward manner, hinders them from mak^ 
ing the beft advantage of their voice : o- 
thers again have a trick of popping up and 
down every moment from their paper to 
the audience, like an idle-fchool boy on a 
repetition day. 

Let me iritreat you therefore to add one 
half crown a year to the siTticle of paper; 
to tranfcribe your fermons in as large and 
plain a manner as you canj and either 
make no interlineations, or chajige the 
whole leaf; for we, your hearers, would 

rather 
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rather you (hould belcis corred, than per 
petually ftammering, which I take to be 
one of the vfox^folecifms in rhetorkk. And 
laftly, read your fermon once or twice a 
day for a few days before you preach it : 
to which you will probably anfwer feme 
years hence, that it 'mas but jujl finijhedy 
when the lafi hell rang to church : and I 
&all readily believe, but not excufe you. 
I cannot forbear warning you in the 
moil carneft manner againft endeavouring 
at wit in your fermons, becaufe, by the 
ftrwfteft computation, it is very near a 
million to one that you have none ; and be- 
caufe too many of your calling have confe- 
quently made themfelves everlaftingly ridi- 
culousbyattemptingit. I remember fcveral 
young men in this town, who could never 
leave the^«i^/Vunder half a dozen conceits ; 
and this faculty adhered to thofe gentle- 
[ men a longer or fhorter time, exactly in 
proportion to their feveral degrees of dul- 
nefs : accordingly, I am told that fome of 
Aem retain it to this day. I heartily wi]fh 
die brood were at an end. 
Before you enter into the common im- 
C 3 fufFerable 
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fufFerable cant of taking all occafions to 
cjirparage the heathen pbilofophers^ 1 hope 
you will differ from fome of your brethren 
py firft enquiring, what thofe philofopbers 
can fay for themfelves. The fyftem of mo- 
rality to be gathered out of the writings 
or fayings ofthofe ancient fages, falls un- 
doubtedly very fhort of that delivered in 
the gofpel, and wants, befides, the divine 
fandion which our Saviour gave to his. 
Whatever is further related by the evange- 
)ifts, contains chiefly matters of fad, and 
ponleqyently of faith j fuch as the birth 
of Chrift, his being the Mefliah, his mira- 
cles, his death, refurredion, and afcenfi- 
pn ; none of which can properly come un- 

' 4er the appellation of human wifdom> be- 
ing intended only to make us wife unto 
falvation. And therefore in this point, 
jiothingcan be juftly.laid to the charge of 
%h.t philofopbers further than that they were 
ignorant of certain fads, which happened 
}ong after their death. But I am deceived, 
if a better comment could be any where 
poUeded upon the moral part of the gof- 
pel, than from the writings of t}iofe excel- 
lent 
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lent meii j even that divine precept of lov- 
ing our enemies is at large infifted on by 
Plato^ who puts it, as I remember, into 
the mouth oiSocr&tes, And as to the re- 
proach of heathenifm, I doubt they had 
lels of it than the corrupted Jews^ in whofe 
time they lived. For it is a grofs piece of 
Ignorance among us, to conceive, that in 
thofe polite and learned ages even perfbns 
of any tolerable education, much lefs the . 
wifeft philofophers, did acknowledge or 
worfliipany more than one almightypower 
under feveral denominations, to whom 
they allowed all thofe attributes We afcribe 
to the divinity : and as I take it, human 
comprehenfion reacheth no further ; nei- 
ther did our Saviour think it neceiTary to 
explain to us the nature of God, becaufe, 
as I fuppofe, it would be impoflible, with- 
out beftowing on us other faculties than 
we poffefs at prefent. But the true mifery 
of the heathen world appears to be, what 
J before mentioned, the want of a divine 
iandton, without which the dictates of the 
philofophers failed in the point of authori- 
ty ; and fconfequently the bulk of mankind 
lay indeed under a great load of ignorance, 

C 4 even 
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cveji in the article of morality j but the 
phiiofophers themfelves did not. Take the 
matter in this light, and it will afForjl field 
enough for adivine to enlarge on by fhewr- 
jng the advantages, which the chriftian 
world hath over the heathen, and the ab- 
folute neceflity of divine revelation to 
make the knowledge of the true God, and 
the practice of virtue more univerfal in 
the world. 

I am not ignorant, how much 1 difFer 
in this opinion from fome ancient fathers 
jn the church, who arguing againft the 
heathens, made it a principal topick to 
decry their philofophy as much as they 
could : which, I hope, is not altogether 
our prefent cafe. Befides, it is to be con-r 
iidered, that thofe fathers lived in the 
decline of literature \ and in my judg- 
ment (whofhould be unwilling to give the 
leaft offence) appear to be rather moft 
excellent holy perfons, than of tranfcenT 
(dent genius and learning. Their genuine 
writings (for many of them have extremely 
fuffered by fpurious additions) are of ad- 
fnirable ufe for confirming the truth of 
ftnpient4p6|rin?s and difcipline, by ftiew-r 

ing 
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ing the ftate and praftice of the primitive 
church. But among fuch of them, as 
have fallen in my way, I do not remem- 
ber any, whofe manner of arguing or ex- 
horting I could heartily recommend to the 
imitation of a young divine, when he is to 
fpeak from the pulpit. Perhaps I judge 
too haftily ; there being feveral of them, 
in whofe writings I have made very little 
progrefs, and in others none at all. For I 
perufed only fuch as were recommended 
to me, at a time when I had more leifure, 
and a better difpofition to read, than have 
fince fallen to my fhare. 

To return then to the heathen philofo- 
phers s I hope you will not only give them 
quarter, but make their works a conii- 
derable part of your ftudy. To thefe I 
will venture to add the principal orators 
and hiftorians, and perhaps a few of the 
poets: by the reading of which, you will 
foon difcover your mind and thoughts to 
be enlarged, your imagination extended 
and refined, your judgment directed, 
your admiration leflened, and your forti- 
tude increafed ; all which advantages muft 
needs be of excellent ufe to a divine, whofe 

duty 
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duty it is to preach and pradii!e the con- 
tempt of human things. 

I would iky fomething concerning quo- 
tations, wherein I think you cannot be 
too fparing, except from fcripture,andth« 
primitive writers of the church. As to the 
former, when you offer a text as a proof 
or an illuftration, we your hearers expe<3: 
to be fairly ufed, and fometimes think we 
have reafonto complain, efpecially of you 
younger divines ; which makes us fear, 
that fome of you conceive you have no 
more to do than to turn over a concor- 
dance, and there having found the princi-' 
pal word, introduce as much of the verfe, 
as will ferve your turn, though in reality 
it makes nothing for you. I do not alto- 
gether dilapprove the manner of inter- 
weaving texts of fcripture through the 
ftyle of your fermon, wherein however 
I have fometimes obferved great inftances 
of indifcretion and impropriety, againft 
which I therefore venture to give you a 
caution: 

As to quotations from ancient fathers, 
I think they are befl brought in to con-^ 
ijja fome opinion controverted by thofe 

who 
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who differ from us : In other cafes, we 
give you full power to adopt the fentencei 
£>r your own, rather than tell us, as tSt^ 
Auftin excellently obferves. But to menti- 
on modem writers by name, or ufe the 
phraie of a late excellent prelate of our 
churchy and the like, is altogether intolera- 
ble, and fpr what reafon I know not,, 
makes every rational hearer afliamed. Of 
no better a Aamp is your heathen philofo^ 
pber^ 2ind famous poet i and romanhifloriany. 
at leaft in common congregations^ who 
will rather believe you on your own 
word, than on that of Plato or Homer, 

I have lived to fee Greek and Latin 
almofl entirely driven out of the pulpit,, 
for which I am heartily glad. The fre- 
quent ule of the latter was certainly a- 
remnant of popery, which never admitted 
fcripture in the vulgar language j and I 
wonder that practice was never accord- 
ingly obje<3:ed to us by the fanaticks. 

The mention of quotations puts me in 
mind oi common-place books, which, 
have been long in ufe by induftrious 
young divines, and, I hear, do ftiU conr 
tinue fb : I know they are very beneficial 

to 
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to lawyers and phyficians, becaufe they 
arc colledions of fads or cafes, where- 
upon a great part of their feveral facuU . 
ties depend ; of thefe I have feen (everal, 
but never yet any written by a clergy- 
man ; only from what I am informed, 
they generally are extrad:s of theological 
and moral fentences, drawn fjom eccle- 
fiaftical and other authors, reduced under 
proper heads, ufually begun, and per- 
haps finifhed, while the collectors were 
young in the church, as being intended 
for materials, or nurferies to ftock future 
fermons. You will obferve the wife edi- 
tors of ancient authors, when they meet 
a fentence worthy of being diftinguiihed, ' 
take fpecial care to have the firft word 
printed in capital letters, that you may 
not overlook it : Such, for example, as 
the inconfiancy of fortune^ the goodnefs of 
feacey the excellency of wifdom^ the cer- 
tainty of death-, that prof per ity makes men- 
mfolenty and adverfity humble ; and the 
like eternal truths, which every plough- 
man knows well enough, though he never 
heard oiAriftotle or Plato. If theological. 
common;j-place books be no better filled, 

I think 
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I think they had better be laid afide ; and 
I could wim, that men of tolerable intel- 
lectuals would rather truft their own natu- 
ral reafon improved by a general conver- 
fation with books, to enlarge on a point, 
which they are fuppofed already to under- 
ftand. Ir a rational man reads an excel- 
lent author with juft application, hefhall 
find himfelf extremely improved, and 
perhaps infenfibly led to imitate that au- 
thor*s perfedtions, although in a little 
time he fhould not remember one wprd 
in the book, nor even the fubjedl it han- 
dled; for books give the fame turn to 
our thoughts and way of reafoning, that 
good and ill company does to our beha- 
viour and converfation ; without either 
loadiug our memories, or making us even 
fenfible of the change. Arid particularly 
I have obferved in preaching, that no 
men fucceed better than thofe, who truft 
entirely to the ftock or fund of their own 
reafon, advanced indeed, but not over- 
n Jaid by commerce with books. Whoever 
only reads in order to tranfcribe wife and 
iliining remarks, without entering into 
tljc genius and (pirit of the author, as it 

is 
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is probable he will make no very judicious 
cxtrad, fo he will be apt to truft to that 
colled:ion in all his compofitions, and be 
milled out of the regular way of think- 
ing, in order to introduce thofe materials, 
which he has been at the pains to gather : 
and the prodiid of all this will be /ound 
a manifeft incoherent piece of patch- 
work* 

Some gentlemen abounding in their 
tiniverfity erudition are apt to fill their 
fermons with philofophical terms and no- 
tions of the metaphyfical or abftrafted 
kind, which generally have one advan- 
tage, to be equally underftood by the wife, 
the vulgar, and the preacher himfelf. I 
have been better entertained, and more 
informed by a few pages in the pilgrim's 
progrefsy than by a long difcourfe upon 
the will and the intelleBi and fimph or, 
complex ideas. Others again are fond of 
dilating on matter and motion^ talk of the 
fortuitous concourfe of atoms ^ oi theoriesy 
and phcenomena ; diredtly againft the ad- 
vice oi St. Pauly who yet appears to have 
been converfant enough in thofe kinds of 
ftudies. 

I do 
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I I do not find, that you arc any where 
diredbed in the canons or articles to attempt 
explaining the myfteries of the chriftian 
* reUgion. And indeed, fince providence 
intended there ftiouldbe myfteries, I do 
not fee how it can be agreeable to piety ^ 
wtbodoxy, orgoodfenfey to go about fiich 
a work. For, to me, there feems to be 
a manifeft dilemma in the cafe : if you 
explain them, they are myfteries no longer ; 
I if you fail, you have laboured to no pur- 
i pofe. What I fhould think moft reaibna- 
' ble and fafe for you to do upon this occa- 
\ fion, is upon folemn days to deliver the 
F dodrine, as the church holds it; and con- 
■ firm it by fcripture. For my part, having 
: confidered the matter impartially, I can 
fee no great reafon, which thofe gentle- 
men, you call xhtfree-thinkers, can have 
j foi' their clamour againft religious myf- 
;j teries ; fince it is plain, they were not in- 
ji vented by the clergy, to whom they bring 
I no profit, nor acquire any honour. For 
|l every clergyman is ready, either to tell ust 
J the utmoft he knows, or to confefs that 
he does not underftand them ; neither i» 
it ftrange, that there fliould be myfteries 
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in divinity, as well as in the commoneft' 
operations of nature. 

And here I am at a lofs, what to fay 
upon the frequent cuftom of preaching 
againfl atheifm, detfm^ free-thinUngy and 
the Hke, as young divines are particularly ' 
fond of doing, efpecially when they ex- 
ercife their talent in chilrches frequented 
by perfons of quality ; which, as it is but 
Jan ill compliment to the audience, fo I 
am under fome doubt whether it anfwers 
the end. 

Becaufe perfons under thofe imputa- 
tions are generally no great frequenters of 
churches, and fo the congregation, is but 
little edified for the fake of three' or four 
fools, who are paft grace : neither do I 
think it any part oi prudence to perplet 
the minds of well-difpofed people with 
doubts, which probably would never have 
otherwife come into their heads. But I am 
of opinion, and dare be pofitive in it, that 
not one in a hundred of thofe, who pre- 
tend to \it free-thinkers y are really fo in 
their hearts . For there is one obfervation, 
which I never knew to fail, and I define 
you will examine it in the courfe of your 

life; 
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*e ; that no gentleman of a liberal edti-^ 
tion, and regular ^n his morals, did e^- 
r profefe h.iin{c\£ a. free-tbrnkef : where 
eh are thefe kind of people to be found ? 
long the wprft-part of the foldiery,, made 
t of |>ages, younger brothers of obfcure 
milies, and others of defperate fortunes: 

elfe among idle town-fops, and now 
id then a drunken 'fquire of the coun- 
f. Therefore, nothing can be plainer^ 
an that ignorance and vice are two in4- 
edients abfolutely neceflary in thecom- 
>£Ltion of thofe you generally c&Wfree^ 
inkers, who, in propriety of Ipeech, 
'e no tUnkers tit all. And fince I am 

the way of it, pray confider one thing 
rther : as young as you are, you cannot 
It have already bbferved ^ what a violent 
m there is among too many weak people 
cainft univerfity-education : be firmly 
lured, that the whole cry is made up by 
i6fe, who were either never ferit to a 
>llege, or through their irregulariticts and 
npidity. never made the leaft improve- 
ientj while they were there. I have above 
)rty of the latter fort now in my eye ; 
Tcral of themin this town, whole karn- 

Vol. IV. D ing. 
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ing, mannefSy temperance^ probity^ godd^ 
•naturBy 2XiA politicks^ are all of a, piece: 
others of them in the coiwitry, oppreifing 
their toiants, tyrannizing over the neigh- 
ix)urhood, cheating the vicar, talking noiip 
fenfe, and getting drunk at the fefiidii& 
It is from fuch feininaries as thefe, . that 
the world is provided with the ^vetalL 
tribes and denominations ofyr«^-//^l«rJry 
who, in my judgment, are not to be re- 
formed by arguments ofiered to prove the 
truth of the chrifiian religion^ becaufe re^*- 
Zoning will never make a man cocred aaf 
ill opinion, which by reafoning he never 
acquired : for, in the eourfe of things^ 
men always ^ow vicious, before they be- 
come unbelievers 5 but if you would ooce 
convince the town or country profiigate, 
by topicks drawn from the view of thar 
own quiet .f reputation, health, and advan- 
tage, their infidelity would foon drop off: 
this, I confefs, is no eaiy tafk, becaule it 
is, almoft in a literal fenie, to fight with 
beafts. Now, to make it clear, that we 
are to look for no other origindl oS this ; 
infidelity, whereof divines io much com- 
plain, it is allowed on all hands, that the ; 

people 
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i ptople of England are more corrupt in 
: theit morals y than any other nation at this 
^y uiider xhtfun : airid this Corruption 
is manifeftiy owing to other caufes both 
immerous and obvious y much more than to 
iJM publication of irreHgious bobks^ which 
itideed are but tJie confequence of the 
former. For all the writers againft chfif- 
tianity, fincc the revolution, have been 
6if the lovyeftrank airtong men in regard 
io h^erattirey wity and ^Mfenfey and' up- 
on that account \yhoIly tinqttaHfied to 
propagate hereJieSy unlefs among a people 
thready aibandoned. 

; Iri an age, where every thing difliked 
by tboie, who think with the majority, is 
tailed. difaffeBiony it may perhaps be ill 
interpreted, when I venture to tell you, 
that this univerfal depravation of manners 
is owing to. the perpetual bandying of 
faSHons among us for thirty years pafled ; 
when, without weighing the motives of 
jufivcey lanf}y confciencey or honoury every 
inan adjufts his principles to thofe of the 
party he hath chofen, and among whom 
he may beft find his own account ; but 
by reafon of piir. frequent viciffitudes, men 

D 2 wl^o 
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who were impatient of being out of plajr>' 
have be6n forced to recant, or at leaft to? 
reconcile their former tenets with every 
new fyftem of adminftration. Add to 
this, that the old fundamental cuflom ci 
annual-parliaments beingwhoUy laid aiide,^ 
iand eledions growing chargeable, finct 
gentlemen found that their country-featt 
brought them in le{s than a feat in ^ 
houfe, the vo|ters, thaf is to fay ^ the bulfe 
of the common people have been univer- 
ially feduced mXo bribery, perjury, drunk* 
ennefs, malice, and Jlander, 

Not to be farther tedious or rathec 
invidious, thefe are a kw, among other 
caufes, which have contributed to the ruin 
of our morals, and confequently to the 
contempt gS religion : for imagine toyour- 
felf, if you pleafe, a landed youth, whont 
bis mother would never fuffertolook into 
a book for fear of fpoiling his eyes^ got 
into parliament, and obferving all ene- 
mies to the clergy heard with the utmoft. 
applaufe, what notions he muft imbibe, 
how readily he will join in the cry, what 
an efteem he will conceive ofhimfelf^and 
what a contempt he muft entertain, not 

only 
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only, for his vicar at hom^, but for the 
whole order. 

I therefore again conclude, that the 
trade oi infidelity h&xh been taken up only 
for an expedient to keep in countenance 
that univerlal corruption oimoralsy which 
many other caufes firft contributed to in- 
troduce and to Cultivate. And thus Mr. 
Hbbbs% laying upon reafon may be much 
more properly applied to religion : that, 
if religion will be againfi a many a man 
will be againji religion. Though after all, I 
have heard a profligate offer much ftrong- 
er arguments againfi paying his debts, 
than ever he was known to do againfi 
cbrifiianity ; indeed the reafon was, be- 
caufe inthatjundure he happened to be 
dofer prefSed by the bailiff t\i2LTiXh& par/on. 

Ignorance may perhaps be the mother 
of fuperjiition^ but experience hath not 
proved it to be fo of devotion ; for chrijiia- 
;v/>^ always made the moll eafy and 
quickefl progrefs in civilized countries. I 
mention this, becaufe it is affirmed, that 
die clergy are in mofl credit where igno- 
sance prevails, (and furely this kingdom 
would be called the paradife of clergy- 

D 3 men, 
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men, if that opinion were true) for J^^hicl 
they inltance England in the times 
popery. But whoever knoweth any thin^ 
or three or four centuries before therefosi 
matiqn, will find the little learning thi 
jftirring was more eqnally divide|d betwe 
the engli/h clergy and laity, than it is 
prefent. Iheri? werefeveral famous law- 
yers in that periofly whofe writings are "'" 
in the higheft repnte, and fome Jbijion 
and poeiSy who were not pf the chunhi^ 
Whereas no\y-a-days pur education is f^ 
corrupted, that you will hardly find % 
young perfon of quality y/ith the leaft 
tindnre of knowledge, at the fanie tinj«r 
jthat many of the clergy were never more 
learned or fofciirvily treated. Here among 
lis, at leaft, a nian of letters, oiit of the 
three profefiions, is alniofla prodigy. And 
fhofe few, v^hq i^ave preferred any rudi- 
ments of learning, are (except perhaps one 
pr two fniatterers) the clergy -s friends to 
^ man : and I dare appeal to any clergy^ 
man in this kingdom, whether the great- 
pft dunce in I^is parifh be not always the 
mpft proud, wicked, fi-audulent, and in* 
tra<Stable of his flock. 

I thin^ 
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; I think the clergy have almpft given 
er perplexing themfelves and their 
ts with abftrufe pokits of predefti- 
tion, eledion, and the like ; at leaft, 
it is time they fhould ; and therefore I 
&all not trouble yo^ further upon thi^ 
lead. 

\ I have how {ai4 all I could think con- 
lenient with relation to your condud in 
die pulpit : your behaviour in the wbrljd 
is another fcenej upon whleh I (hall i^stAu 
If ofFer you my thoughts^ if you appear to 
defire them from me by your approba- 
tion of what I have here written ; if not, 
I hav^p already troubled you too much^ 



J amy SIR, 

Tour offeBionate 

Sriend and Servant, 
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jFATES OF CLERGYMEN. 

THERE is no talent fo ufeful to- 
wards rifing in the world, or which 
puts men more out of thereachof fortune^ 
than that quality generally pofTeiled by 
the dulled fort of men, and in common 
fpeech called diferetion ; a fpedes of low- 
er prudence, by the affiftance of which 
people of the nieaneft intelleduals, with- 
put any other qualification, pafs through 
the world in great tranquility, and with 
pniverfal good treatment, neither giving • 
|ior taking bffi^nc^. Cqufts are feldom 
unprovided of perlbns under this charac-: 
ter, on, whom, if th^y happen, to be of , 
gfeat quality, moft employments evei^ 
tl^e gr^a^eft naturally fall, when competi- 
tors will not agree ; and in fuch pf omoti- 
pns no- body rejoices or grieves. The 
truth of this I could prove by feveral in- 

f T^ EflSiy was printed ip the JnuBigatar N* 5. and 
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fiances within my own memory ; for I fay 
nothing of prefcnt times. 

And indeed , as regulari^ and forms are 
of great ufe in carrying on the bufinels of 
the world, fo it is very convenient, that 
perfons endued with this kind of difcre? 
tion {hould have that fhare, which is 
proper to their talents in the condu<3: of 
affairs, but by no means meddle in mat- 
ters, which i^Q^ixt genius, learnings fir ong 
comprebenfiotiy quicknefs ofconception, fnag- 
nanimity, geiurojity, fagacity^ or any o- 
ther fuperior gift of human minds. Be- 
caufe this fort of difcretion is ufually atr- 
tended with a flrong defire of money, 
and few fcruples about the way of obtain- 
ing it, with fervile flattery and fubmiflion, 
with a want of all publick fpirit or princi- 
ple, with a perpetual wrong judgment, 
when the owners come into power, and 
high place, how to difpofe of favour and 
preferment, having no meafure for merit 
and virtue in others, but thofe very fleps, 
by which themfelves afcended j nor the 
leaft intention of doing good or hurt to 
the publick, farther than either one or 
t'other is likely to be fubfervieht to their 

own 
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own fcctirity or intereft. Thus being void 
of all friendfliip and enmity, they never 
complain or find fault with the times, and 
indeed never have reafon to. do fo. 

Men of eminent parts and abilities, as 
well as virtues, do fometimes rife in the 
fouri, fometimes in the law, and {bmc- 
times even in the church. Such were the 
hard Bacon, the Earl of Strafford, Arch- 
jbifhopjLtfWinthe reign ofKing CharUsh 
and others in our own times, whom I fhal| 
not name ; but thefe, and many more, 
under different princes, and in different 
kingdoms, were difgraced or hamjbed, or 
fufired death, merely in envy to their 
Virtues and fuperior genius, which em- 
boldened them in great exigencies and 
diftreffes of ftate (wanting a reafonablein.* 
fufion of this aldermanly difcretion) to at- 
jtempt the fervice of their prince and coun->> 
try out of the common forms. 

This evil fortune, which generally atr 
tends extraordinary men in the manager^ 
ment of great aiFairs, hath been imputed 
to divers caufes, that need not be here fet 
down, when lb obvious an one occurs ; if 
what a certain writer dbferves be true, 

that 
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diat when * a great genius appear s in the 
vorld, fbe 4»nce5 are all in confederacya- 
gainfihim. And if this be his fate, whea 
he employs his talents wholly in his clofet, 
without interfering with any man's am- 
bition or avarice ; what muft he expefi^ 
when he ventures out to feek for prefer- 
ment in a court, but univerfal oppofi- 
tion, when he is mounting the ladder, 
and eyeiy hand ready to turn him off 
when he is at the top ? and in this point- 
fortune generally ads diredtly contrary to 
nature ; for in nature we find, that bodies 
full of life and fpirit mount eafily, and 
are hard tq fall, whereas heavy bodies are 
hard to rife, and come down with greater 
velocity, in proportion to their weight ; 
but we find fortune every day adting juft 
the reverfe of this. 

This talent of difcretion^ as I have de-' 
{bribed it in its feveral adjunds land cir-^ 
pumftances, is no where fo ferviceablc as 
tox}[i^ clergy^ towhofe preferment nothing 
is fb fatal as the charader of wit, polite- 
nefs in reading or manners, or that kind 

* See ^ author's ihn^hts m varitm fubjtBsy at tbe en4 
(•TddsVoIUOie. 

of 
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of behaviour, which wecontrad by having 
tpo much converfed with perfons of high 
llation and eminency ; thefe qualifipati- 
ons being reckoned by the vulgar of all 
ranks to be marks of levity <, which is the 
laf): crime the world will pardon inzdergy- 
fnan : to this I may add a free manner of 
fpeaking in mixt company, and too fre- 
quent an appearance in places, of much 
refort, which are equally noxious to ipi- 
ritual promotion. 

I have known indeed a few exception^' 
to fome parts of thefe obfervations.- I have 
feen fome of the dulleft men alive aiming 
at wit, and others with as little pretenli- 
ons affeding politenefs in manners and 
difcourfe ; but never being able to per^ 
fuade the world of their guilt, they grew 
into conliderable ftations upon the firm 
affurance, which all people had of their 
difcretiony becaufe they were a fize too 
low too deceive the world to their own 
difadvantage. But this I confefs is a trial 
too dangerous often to engage in. 

There is a known ftory of a clergyman^ 
who was recommended for a preferment 
by fome great men at court to an arch- 

bifliop. 
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bifliopk ** His grace faid, he had heard 
that the clergyman lifed to play At ixihifi 
zviiA. fwobbers ; that as t<J playing now and 
then a fbber game at whift for paftime, it 
might be pardoned ; but he could not 
digeft thofe wicked fwobbers \ and it Was 
with ibme pains, that my Lord Somefs 
could undeceive him. I aik, by what 
talents we may fbppofe that great prelate 
afcended fo high, or what fort of qualifi- 
cations he would exped in - thofe, whom 
he took into his patronage, or would pro- 
bably fecommend to court for the govern* 
ment of diftant churches. 

Two clergymen in my memory flood 
candidates for a {msXifree-fchool in Tork- 
Jhirey where a gentleman of quality and 
intereft in the country, who happened to 
have abetter underftandingthan hisneigh-* 
hours, procured the place for him, who 
was the better fcholar, and more gentle-* 
manly pcrfon of the two, very ttiuch to 
the regret of all the parifli ; the other be-» 
ing diiappointed came up to Londort^ 
where he became the greateft pattern of 
this lower difcretion^ that I have known j 

* Doflor 7>«//OT»i late Archbiflipi) oi Canterhurjf. 

and 
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ana poiTeiTed it with as heary iiitelledu-.. 
als; which, together with the cdldnefs of 
bis temper, and gravity of his deportment, 
carried him fafe through many difficulties^ 
and he lived and died in a great Aation^ 
while his competitor is too obfetire for 
fame to tell us what be:came of hint 

This fppcies of difiretiony which X fo 
much celebrate, and do mbfy. heartily k^ 
commend, hath one advantage not yet 
mentioned; itwillcarryamaniafethrougli 
all the malice and variety of parties fb 
far^ that whatever fadion happens to be 
tippermofl, his claim is ufually allowed 
for a fhare of what is going. And the 
thing feems to me highly reafdnable : for 
in all great changes the prevailing fide is 
ufually fo tempeftuous, that it Wants the 
ballaft of thofe, whom the world" calls 
inoderaumen^ and I call men of difcriition\ 
whom people in power may with little 
peremony load as heavy as they pleafe, 
drive thcmthrpugh thehardeft anddeepcft 
toads without danger of foundering, or 
breaking their backs, and will be fure to 
find them neither refly nor vicious. 

I will here give the reader a (hort hif- 

tory 
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toiy of two clergymen in England, the 
diara<9:ers of each, aiid the progrefs of 
their -fortunes in the world ; by which the 
force of worldly difcretion, and the bad 
ton(equences from the want of that virtue 
will ibongly appear. 

Corujhdes, an Oxford 9L\3Atnt, and a 
j&rmer'»ibn, was never abfent from pray- 
ers or le<3;ure, nor once out of his collega 
after Tom ha(l tolled. He fpent every day 
ten hours in his clofet, in reading his 
couries, dozing, clipping papers, or darn-c 
ing bis flockings, which lad he performed 
to admiration. He could be fbberly drunk 
at the expence of others with college ale, 
and at thofe feafons was always moft de- 
vout. ■ -He wore the fame gown five yeart 
without dragling or tearing. He never 
once looked into a play-book or a poem. 
He read Virgil and Ramus in the fame 
cadeiace, but with ^ very different tafle. 
He never underftood ajeft,orha4 theleaft 
conception of wit. 

For one faying he flands in renown fo 
this day. Being with fome other fludents 
over a pot of ale, one of the company faid 
fb many pleafant things, that the reft 

were 
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were much diverted, only Corufodes was 
filent and unmoved. When they parted^ 
he called this merry companion afide, and 
iaid, Sir J I perceive by your of ten /peak- 
ifigy and our friends laughing^ that you 
fpoke many jefts ; and you could not hut ob-^' 
Jerve my filence : buty Sir^ this is my hu- 
mour 'y I never make ajefl myfelf nor evef 
laUgh at another mans, 

Corufodes thus endowed got int6- holy 
orders, having by the moft extreme par- 
fimony faved thirty-four pounds out of a 
very beggarly fellowfhip, wentuptoZ/0»- 
dony where his lifter was Waiting-woman 
to a ladyj and fo good a follicitor, that 
by her means he was admitted to read 
prayers in»the family twice a day at ten 
{hillings a month i He had now acquir-^ 
ed a lowj obfeqiiious, aiikward bow, and 
a talent of grofs flattery both in and out 
of feafon ; he would fhake the butler by 
the hand $ he taught the page his cate;^ 
chifmy and was fometimes admitted to 
dine at the fteward's table. In fhort^ he 
got the good word of the whole family^ 
iind was recommended by rhy lady foe 
chaplain to fome other noble houfes, by 

which 
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Which his revenue (befides vails) amount- 
ed to about thirty pounds a year j his fi{^ 
ter procured him a fcarf from my lord, 
who had a ftnall defign of gallantry upon 
her ; and by his lordlhip*s follicitation he 
got a kdurefhip in town of fixty pounds 
a year ; where he peached conftantly in 
perfbn, in a grave manner, with an audi- 
ole vdce, a ftyle ecclefiiaftick, aYid the 
matter (fuch as it was) well fuited to the 
irttelleduals of his hearers. Some time 
after a country living fell in my lord*s 
difpofal, and his lordfhip, who had now 
fome encouragement given him of fuccefs 
in his amour, beftowed the living on 
Coritfodes^ who ftill kept his ledurefhip 
arid refidence in town, where he was a 
tonftant attendant at all meetings relating 
to charity^ without ever contributing far- 
ther than his frequent pious exhortations. 
If any women of better fafhion in the 
parifh happened to be abfent from church, 
they were fure of a vifit from him in a 
day or two to chide and to dine with them. 

He had a feled number of poor conftant- 
ly attending at the ftreet door of his lodg- 
ing, for whom he was a common follici- 

VoL. IV. ^ tor 
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tor to his former patronefs, dropping 1 
his own half crown among the colledioi 
and taking it out when he difpofed 
the money . At a perfon of qy ality 's houft 
he would never fit down, till he was thrica 
bid, and then upon the corner 6f the 
mofl diftant chair. His whole demeanor 
was formal and ftarched, which adhered 
foclofe, that he could never fliake it off 
in his higheft promotion. 

His lord was now in high employment 
at court, and attended by him with the 
moft ayed aflidiiity j and hi& filler being 
gone off with child to a private lodging, 
my lord continued his^ graces to CorufodeSi 
got him to be a chaplain in ordinary, and 
in due time a parifh in town, and a digm- 
ty in the chitrcL 

He paid his curates puniSbuallyj at the 
lowed falary, and partly out of the com- 
munion^money^ but gave them good ad-^ 
vice in abundance. He married a citizen's 
widow, who taught him to put out fmall 
fums at ten per eentt and brought him 
acquainted with jobbers in Change-alley. 
By her dexterity he fold the clarkfhip ol 
his pariihj when it became vacant. 

H'ff 
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. He kept a miferable hoiifej but the 

blahie was laid wholly upon madam 1, for 

the good dodor Was always at his hQoksi 

or viiiting the fick, or doing oth.er offices 

of charity' and piety in his parjfh; . 

^ He treated all his inferiors of the cler^ 

^[ with a moft fanAified pride j was rigorouf^ 

I lyand univerfally cenforious upoa all his 

j brethren of the gown on their iirft ap- 

! pearanee in the worlds or while they eon- 

dnued meanly preferred ; but gave large 

allowance to the laity of high rank or great 

riches^ ufing neither, eyes nor ears for their 

faults : he was never fehfible of the leaft 

corruption in courts^ parliaments or minify 

tries^ but made the moft favourable con- 

ftru£lions of all publick proceedings ) aind 

power j in whatever hands, or whatever 

party,, was always fecure ofhis.moftchaf 

ritable opinibn. He had many wholefomc 

maxims ready to exciife all mifcarriages of 

ftate ; men an but men 5 erunt vitia doned 

homines ; and quodfuprq nos^ nil ad nos J 

: with feveral others of equal weight* 

It would lengthen my papter beyond 
ineaftire to trace out the whole fyftem of 
his conduct j his dreadful apprehenfions 

£ 2 oif 
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of popery ; his great moderation towards 
<//^;7/^rj of all denominations; with hear- 
ty wifhes, that by yielding fomewhat on 
both {ides, there might be a general union 
among proteftants ; his fhort, inofienfive » 
fermons in his turns at court, and the mat- 
ter exa^ly fiiited to the prefent jundure 
of fM-evailing opinions ; the arts he ufed to 
obtain a mitre by writing againjR: epifco- 
pacy i arid the proofs he gave of his loyal- 
ty by palliating or defending the murder 
of a martyred prince. 

Endowed with all thefe accomplifh- 
ments we leave him in the full career c/ 
fuccefs, mounting fall towards the top of 
the ladder eccle£iaftical, which he hath a 
fair probability to reach ; without the me- 
rit of one fingle virtue, moderately flock- 
ed with the leaft valuable parts of'eruditi- 
on, utterly devoid of all tafte, jt/dgment^ 
or genius r, and in his grandeur naturally 
ehufingto h^wl up others after him, whofe 
accomplishments moft refemble his own^ 
except his beloved fons, nephews, or other 
kindred, be in competition; or laftly, ex- 
cept his inclinations be diverted by thoie^ 

who 
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who have power to mortify or ferther 
advance him. 

Eu^eniofetout from the fame univerfity, 
and about the fame time with Corujodes \ he 
had the reputation of an arch lad at ichool, 
and was unf<»'tunately pofleiTed with a 
talent for poetry ^ on which account he re- 
ceived many chidinig letters from his father 
and grave advice from his tutor. He did 
not negled his college learning, but his 
chief ftudy was the authors of antiquity^ 
with aperfed knowledge in the^r^^iand 
rotnan tongues^ He could never procure 
himfelf to be chofen fellow ; for it was 
objedied againft him, that he had written 
verier and particularly ibme, wherein he 
glanced at a certain. reverend dodor fa^ 
mous for dulnefs ; that he had been feen 
bowing to ladies, gs he met them in the 
ibeets ; and it w^s proved, that once he 
had been foynd dancing in a private fami- 
ly with half ^ dozen of bodi fexes. 

He was the younger fon to a gentleman 
of a good birth, but fmall eftate, and his 
father dying, he was driven to J^ondon to 
feek his. fortune: he gpt into orders, and 
h^amere^der in aparifh-chi^reh at twenty 

E 3 pounds 
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pounds a year, was carried by an Oxford 
friend to PFill's coffee-houfe, frequented in 
thofe days by mien of wit, where in fome 
time he hs^d the bad luck to be diftinr 
guiQied. His fcartty falary con[^pelled him 
to run deep in debt for a new gown and 
f affock, and now and then forced him to 
write fome paper of wit or humour, or 
preach a fermon for ten ihilHngs, to fup-. 
ply his neceffities. He was athoufandtimes, 
recommended by his poetical friends to 
great perfons, as a young man of excel- 
lent parts, who deferved encoyragementj 
and received a thoufend promifes ; but 
his modefty and a generous fpirit, which 
difdained the flavery of contt^iual applica- 
tion and attendance, always djfappointedl 
him, making room for vigilant dunces, 
who were fure to be never out of fight. 

He had an excellent faculty in preach- 
ing, if he were npt fpmetimes a little too, 
refined, and apt to truft too much to his 
own way of thinking and reafoning. 

When upon the vacancy of prefetnnent 
he was hardly drawn to attend upon fpme 
promifing Idrd, he received the ufual an- 
fwer, th^t he came tpo }ate, for it had 

beei^ 
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been given to another the very day before. 
And he had only this comfort left, that 
i every body {gid, it was a thoufand pities 
I femething could not be done for poor 
^ Mr. Eugenio. 

The remainder of his ftory will be 
difpatched iti a few words : wearied with 
weak hopes, and weaker purfuits, he.ac- 
; cepted a curacy in Derby /hire of thirty 
\ pounds a year, and when ne was five and 
forty, had the great felicity to be preferred 
by a friend of his father's to a vicaridge 
worth annually fixty pounds, in the moft 
defert parts of Lincoln/hire, where, his 
ipirit quite funk with thofe reflexions that 
folitud^ and difappointm^nts bring, he 
married a farmer's widow, andis dill alive 
-utterlyundiftinguifhed and forgotten, on- 
ly fbme of the neighbours have accidental- 
ly heard tba( be had been a notable man in 
kis^outb^ 
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MODERN EDUCATION. 
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l" 

FR O M frequently refleding upon the 
courfe and method of educating youth, 
in this and a neighbouring kingdom^ with 
the general fuccefs and confequencetherCT: 
of, I am come to this determination, that 
education is always the iw^y^ in proporti^ 
on to the wealth and grandeur of the pa- 
rents ; nor do I doubt jn the leaft, that if 
the whole world were now under the do- 
minion of one monarch (provided I might 
be allowed to chufe where he Ihould fix 
the feat of his empire) the only fon and 
heir of that monarch would be the worft 
educated mortal, that ever was born fince 
the creation ; and I doubt the fame pro- 
portion will hold through all degrees and 
titles, from an emperor downwards to 
the common gentry. 

* This Efl&y was alfo printed in the Intelligencer N» IX.. 

I do 
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I do not fay, that this has been always 
the cafe ; for in better times it was dirc^ly 
otherwife,. and a fcholar joiay fill half hi$ 
greek and rotnan flielves with authors of 
the nobleft birth, as well as highieft vir- 
tue : nor do Itax all nations at present 
w^th this defe£t, for I know there are fomc 
to be excepted, and particularly Scotland^ 
under all the difkdvantages of Itsclintate 
^d foil, if that happinefs be not rather 
owing even to thofe very difed vantages* 
What is then to be doncj if this refledion 
muft fix on two countries, which will be 
moft ready to take offence j and which of 
all others it will be leaft prudent or fafe to 
offend? 

• But there is one circumftanceypl more 
dangerous and lamentable ; for if, accord-^ 
ing to the poflulatum already laid down, 
the higher quality any youth is of, he is 
in greater likelyhood to be worfe educa- 
ted ; it behoves me to dread, and keep far 
from the verge oifmndalum magnatum, 

RetradHng therefore that hazardous/^' 

tuiatum^ I fhall venture no further at pre- 

fent than to fay, that perhaps fome addi? 

tional care in educating the fons of nobili- 

5 ty 
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ty and principal gentry might not be ill 
employed. If this be not delivered with 
foftnefs enough, I mufl for the future be 
filent. 

In the mean time, let me afk only two 
queftions, which relate to England. I aik 
firft, how it comes about, that for above 
iixty years paft the chief condud of af- 
fairs hath been generally placed in the 
hands of new-men^ with very kw excepti- 
ons? The riobleft blood of £«^/«W having 
been ihed in the grand rebellion, many 
great families became extind, or were 
fupported only by minors i when the king 
was reftored, very i&w of thofe lords re- 
mained, who began, or at leaft had im^ 
proved, their education under the reigns 
oiyiin& James yJOilLmg Charlesl, pfwhich 
lords tne two princpal were the marquis 
o( Ormondy and the earl oi Southamptoni 
The minors had, during the rebellion and 
ufurpation, either received too much tinc- 
ture of bad principles from thofe fanatick 
times, or coming to age at the reftorati- 
on, fell into the vices of that difTplute 
reign. 

I date froii^ this a^ra the corrupt mcf 

tho4 
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thod of education among us, and the con- 
fequence thereof, the neceffity the crown 
iay under of introducing newmen into the 
chief condud: of publick affairs, or to the 
office of what we now call prime miniflers ; 
men of art, knowledge, application and 
infinua:tion, merely for want of a fupply 
among the nobility. They Were generally 
(though not always) of good birth, Ibme- 
times younge^ brothers, at other times 
fuch, who altho* inheriting good eftates, 
yet happened to be well educated, and 
provided with learning. Such vmder that 
king were Hydey Bridgeman^ Cliffordy 
OJborn^ Oodolphiny AJhley-Cooper : few 
or none under the fhort reign of King 
James II: under King Williamy Som- 
mersy Mountague, CburxihiliVernony Boyle, 
and many others : under the Queen, Har^ 
leyiy St, Johfty Harcourty Trevor^ who 
indeed were perfons of the beft private 
families, but unadorned with titles. So 
in the fbllowripg reign, Mr. Robert Walr 
pole was for many years prime minifter, 
in which poft he ftill happily continues : 
his brother Horace i% ambaffador extraor- 
dinary to France, }Ax, Addifon and Mr. 

Qraggsy 
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Cre^gs^ without tbeleaft alliance to fup* 
port them, have been fecretaries of flate. 
If the fads have been thus for above fixty 
years paft (whereof I could with a little far* 
ther rccolledion produce many more in-r 
ilances) I would adc again, how it hath 
happened, that in a nation plentifully a- 
bounding with nobility, fo great fhare in 
the moft competent, parts of publick ma- 
nagement hath been ^r fo long a period 
chiefly cntrufted to commoners, unlefs 
ibme omifHons or defeds of the higheft 
import may be charged upon thofe, to 
whom the care of educating our noble 
youth had been committed ? For, if there 
be ^y difference between human crea- 
tures in thepoint of natural parts, as we 
ufually call them, it ihould feem, that 
the advantage lies on the fide of children 
born from nobl? and wealthy parents ; the 
iame traditional floth and luxury, which 
render their body weak and effeminate 
perhaps refining and giving a freer motion 
to the fpirits, beyond what can be ex- 
peded from the grofs, robuft ifliie of 
meaner mortals. Add to this the peculiar 
advantages, which all young , npWemen 

poffefs. 
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pofiefs by the privileges of their birth. 
Such as a free acceis to courts, and a tini- 
verfal deference paid to their perfons. 

But as my lord Bacon chargeth it for a 
Fault on princes, that they are impatient 
tocompafs e?tds^ without giving themfelve» 
the trouble of confulting or executing the 
means ; fo perhaps, it may be the diipofi- 
tion of young nobles, either from the in- 
dulgence of parents, tutors and governors 
or their own inadivity, that they expefl: 
the atcomplijbtnents of a good education, 
without theleaft expence oitimeoTjiudy 
to acquire them. 

- What I faid laft, I am ready to retradt ; 
for the cafe is infinitely worfe ; and the 
very maxims fet up to dire<9: modern edu- 
cation, are enough to deftroy all the feeds 
of knowledge, honour, wifdom and vir- 
tue among us. The current opinion pre- 
vails, that the ftudy of Greek and Latin 
is lofs of -time ; that publick fchools, by 
jtningling the fons of noblemen with thofe 
of the vulgar, engage the former in bad 
company; that whipping breaks thefpirits 
of lads well born ; that univerfitics make 
young men pedants; that to dance, fenpe, 

Ipeak 
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i^2^frenchy and know how to befidvd 
yourfelf among great perfonsof bothfexes^ - 
comprehends the whole duty of a gentle-t 
man. 

I cannot but think, this wife fyftem of 
education hath been much cultivated a- 
mong us by thofe worthies of the army; 
who during the laft war, returning from 
Flanders at the clofe of each campaigns- 
became the didatorsofbehaviourj drefs^ 
and politenefs to all thofe youngfters^ 
who frequent chocolate-coffee-gaming- 
houfes^ . drawing-rooms, operas*, levees 
and affemblies ; where a colonel by his 
pay, perquifites and plunder, was quali- 
fied to outfliane many peers of the realm \ 
and by the influence of an exotick habit 
and demeanor, added to other foreign ac- 
complifliraents, gave the law to the whole 
town, and was copyed as the ftandard^ 
pattern of whatever was refined in drefs; 
equipage, converfation, or diverfions. 

I remenrfber in thofe times an admired 
ori^nal of that vocation fitting in a eof* 
fee-houfe near two gentlemen, whereof 
one was of the clergy, who were engaged 
in feme difcourfe, that favoured of learn-^ 
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Ing. This ofHcer thought fit to interpofe, 

and profefling to deliver the ientiments of 

his fraternity, as well as his own (and pro- 

I bably he did fb of too naany among them) 

I turned to the clergyman, andipoke in the 

I following manner, • D — n fne, doEiory 

\ fay what you willy the army is the onlyjchool 

' f'^ gentlemen. Do you think my lord 

; Marlborough heat the French with Greek 

[ and Latin ? Z)-*-« me^ a fcholar when ht 

\ comes into good company ^ what is he hut an 

■r afs? D — n mey I would be glad hy G—d 

\ to fee any of your fcholar s with his nounsy 

and his verbsy and his philofophyy and trigo^ 

nometryy what a figure he would make at 

afiege or blockadey or rencountering •— — - 

D — ^mcy &c. After which he proceeded 

with a volley of military terms, lefs figni^ 

ficant, founding wprfe, and harder to be 

underftood than any, thatvvere ever coin- 

.cd by the commentator^ upon Arifiotle, t 

would not here be thought to charge the 

foldiery with ignorance and contempt of 

learning, without allowing exceptions, of 

which I have known many ; but however 

« Sw die poem called iht grand ^ejlibn dtbaud. VokVIL. 
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the worft example, efpecially in a greatL 
majority, will certainly prevail. I" 

I have heard, that the late earl of Qjfif? 
ford in the time of his imniftry never pat 
fed by WBtis cbocolate-haufe (the Commoii 
rendezvous of infamous fharpers and no^ 
ble cullies) without heftowing a curfeup- 
on that famoUtS academy, as the banetii 
half the engUJb nobility. I have likewife 
been told another paflage concerning that 
great minifter, which, becaufe it gives a 
humorousidea of one principal ingredient L 
in modern education, take as foUoweth. 
JLe Sack the hmous frencb dancing^maf- 
ter, in great admiration, aiked a friend, 
whether it were true^ that Mr. Harky 
was made an earl and lord treafurer ? and 
finding it confirmed, faid, 'well ; Inoofider 
v^at the devil the queen could fee in bim ^ 
for I attended him two years, and he was 
the great eft dunce that ever I taught. 

Another hindrance to good education, 
and I think the greateft of any^ is that 
pernicious cuftom in rich and noble fami- 
lies of entertaining yr^«c/& tutors in their 
houfes. Thefe wretched pedagogues are 
cnjoyncdby the father to take fpecial care, 

that 
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■ that the boy fhall be pe^fed in his frencb'j 
by the mother, that majier muft not walk 
tili he is hot, nor be fuffered to play with 
other boys, nor be wet in his feet, nor 
daub his cloaths, and to' fee the dancing- 
inafler attends conftantly, and does his 
duty ; (he further infills, that the child 
be not kept too l6ng poring on his book, 
becaufe he is fubjed to fore eyes, and of 
a weakly conflitution. 

By thefe methods the young gentle- 
man is in every article as fully accompli- 
(hed at eight years old, as at eight and 
twenty, age adding only to the growth of 
his perfon and his vice ; fo that if you 
(hould look at him in his boyhood through 
the magnifying end of a perlpeAive, and 
in his manhood through the other, it 
would be impoffibleto fpy any difference ; 
the fame airs, the lame llrutt, the fame 
cock of his hat, and pofture of his fword, 
(as far as the change of falhions will allow) 
the lame underftanding, the fame com- 
pafs of knowledge, with the very fame 
abfurdity, impudence, and impertinence 
of tongue. 

He is taught from the nurfery, that he 
Vol. IV. F muft 
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muft inherit a great eftate, and hath ti0 
need to mind his book, which is a Iei]^n 
he never forgets to the end of his life. His \ 
chief folace is to fteal down, and play at : 
fpan-farthing with the page, or young. 
black-a-moor,or little favourite foot-boy, 
one of which is his principal confident and 
bofom-friend. 

There is one young * lord in this towii, 
who, by an unexampled piece of good! 
fcHFtune, was miraculoufly fnatched out 
of the gulph of ignorance,, confined to a 
publick fchool for a due term of year's,, 
well whipped when he defervd'dit, clad no 
better than his comrades,.andaIways their 
play-fellow on the fame foot, had no pre- 
cedence in thefchool, but what was given 
him by his merit, and loft it whenever 
he was- negligent ► ft is well knowc^ how 
many mutinies were bred at this unpre- 
cedented treatment, what complaints a- 
mdhg his relafiomy. and other great ofies 
of both fexcs j. that his ftockings withfil- 
ver clock&wereraviihed from him ; that 
he wore his own hair ; that his drcfs wks- 

•"' TTie atKhor is fuppofad -t^-raean the E-ord VifcourtJ 
Mpptcajpll oi Irthnd.-^ 

undiftin^ 
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tindiftinguifKecl ; that he was not fit to 
appear at a ball or affemblyi ribr fuffered 
to go to either: and it was with the utmoft 
difficulty, that he became qualified for his 
preferit removal, where he may probably 
be farther perfecuted, and pbflibly with 
fiiccefs, if the firrhnefs of a very worthy 
jgoverndr, and his own good diipolitions 
will not preferve him. I cdnfefs, I can- 
hot but wifh, he may go on in the way 
ne begah, becaiife I have a cilriofity to 
know oy fo fingiilar an experiment, whe- 
ther truth, honour, juftice, tenipeiranee, 
courage, atid go6d ferife acquired by a 
fiboU arid college education inay not pro- 
duce a very tolerable lad, althotigh he 
Ihould happen to failiri one 6f twoqfthofe 
accbmpliihments, which in the general 
vc^e are held fo important tb the finifli- 
iiig of a gentleman. 

It is true, 1 have knbwn an academical 
educatipii tb have been exploded in pub- 
lick alTemblies ; arid have heard more 
than cfne or two perforis of high rank de- 
clare, they cbiild learn nothing more at 
Oxford arid Cambfidgey thari to drink ale 
^d fmoak tobacco ; wherein I firmly be- 

F 2 li^ved 
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lieved them, and could have added Cotnt 
hundred examples from my own obfcrva-* 
tion inoneofthofeuniverfities ; but they 
all were of young heirs ilent thither only 
for form j either from fchools, where they 
were not fuffered by their careful parents 
to ftay above three months in the year ; or 
from under the management oifreneh fa- 
mily- tutors, who yet often attended theinj 
to their college to prevent all poflibilityof 
their improvement i but I never yet kneW 
any one perfon of quality, who followed 
his ftudies at the univerfity, and carried 
away his juft proportion of learning, that 
was not ready upon all occafions to cele- 
brate and defend that courfe of education, 
and to prove a {mtron of learned men. 

There' is one eircumftance in a learned 
education, which ought to have much 
Weight, even with thbfewhohave no learn- 
ing; at all. The books read 2X fchool 2x1^ 
colleges are full of incitements to virtue, 
and difcouragements from vice, drawn 
from the wifeft reafons. the ftrongeft mo- 
tives, arid the moft influencing examples. 
Thus young minds are filled early Xvitl 
art inclination to good, and an abhorrence 
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of evil, both wl^iph encreafe in thenii ac- 
cording to the advances they make in 
literature ; and although tjiey may be, 
and too often are, drawn by the temptar 
tions of youth, and the opportunities of a 
large fortune, intofbme irregularities, when 
they come forward into the great world, 
yet it is ever wjth reludance and com^ 
pun<^ion of mind ; becaufe their byafs to 
virtue ftill continues. They may ftray fome^ 
times out of infirmity or compliance ; but 
they will foon return to therightrdad, an4 
keep it always in view, I fpeal^ only of 
thote excefles, which are too much the 
attendants of youth and warmer blood ; 
for as to the points of honour, truth, juf- 
tice, and other noble gifts of the mind, 
wherein the temperature of the bpdy hath 
no concern, they are feldom or ever known 
to be wild. 

I have engaged myfelf very unwarily 
in too copious a fubjedi for fo fhort a pa^ 
per. The pjrefpntfpope I would aim at, is 
to prove, that fome proportion of human 
knowledge appears requifite to thofe, whq 
by their birth or fortune are called to the 
li^aking of laws, ^nd in a fubqrdinat^way 

F 3 to 
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to the .execution of them : and that fuch 
knowledge is not to be obtained without 
a miracle under the frequent, corrupt,, 
and fottifh methods of educating thofe^ 
who are born to wealth or titles. For 
I would have it remembered^ that I dq 
by n9 means 9onfine ^hefe remarks to 
young perfons of noble birth j the fame 
errors running through all families, where 
there is vyealth enough to afford, that their 
fons (at leaft theeldeft)may be good for no- 
thing. Why fhould my fpn be a fcholar^ 
whpn it is, not intended, that he fliould live 
by his learning ? By this rule, if what is 
commonly faid be true, that money afur 
fwereth all things^ why (hould rny fon be 
Jioixeift^ temperate, juft, or charitable, fince 
he hath no intention to depend upon any 
of thefe qualities for a maintenance ? 
. When all is don^, perhaps upon the 
whole the matter is not fo bad, as I would 
make it \ and pod, who worketh good 
out of evil, ading only by the ordinary 
courfeand rule of nature, permits this con- 
tinual circulation of human things for his 
own unfearchabk ends. The father grows 
rich by avarice, injuftice, oppreffu v^ \ he 
.5 ' is. 
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is a tyrant in the neighbourhood overflaves 
and Jbe^ars, whom he calls his tenants. 
Why fhbuld he defire to have qualities 
infiifed into his fon, which himfelf never 
polTeffed, or knew, or found the vi^ant of 
in the acquisition of hisweakh? The fon, 
bredinflothand idlenefs, becomes a Ipend- 
thrift, a cully, a profligate, and goes out 
of ^eWorld a beggar, as his father cam? 
'mi thus the former ia punched for hi$ 
own fins, as well as for thofe of the latter. 
The dung-hill, having raifedahugemufh- 
toom of {hort duration, ii now Ipread to 
enrich other iijeas lands. It is indeed of 
worfe Qonfequence,* where noble families 
aregoijp Xo decay ; becaufe their titles apd 

f)rivileges out-live their eflates : and po- 
iticians tell us, that nothing is more dan- 
gerous to the publick, than a numerous 
nobility without merit or fortune. But even 
here God hatli likewife prefcribed fome 
remedy in the order of nature ; fo many 
great families coming to an end by the 
floth, luxury, and abandoned lufts, which 
enervated their breed through every fuccef^ 
iion, producing gradually a more effemi- 
nate race wholly unfit for propagation. 
F 4 A LET-. 



LETTER^ 

. T O A 
VERY YOUNG LADY 
O N H E R 

MARK I A G E, 

MADAM, 

TH E hurry and impertinence of re- 
ceiving and paying vifits on account 
of your marriage being now over, you 
are beginning to enter into a courfe of life,, 
whereyou will want much advice to divert 
you from faUing into many errors, fopr 
peries, and follies, to which your fex is {lib-: 
jed. I h^ve always borne an entire friend- 
fliip to your father and niother ; and the 
perfon they have chofen for your hufband, 
hath been for fome years paft my parti- 

♦ This Letter ought to be pleafureand advantage by the 
read by all new married wo- moft diftinguiihed and moft 
. jnen> and vrill be reid with accomplifhed ladies. 

Orrery. 

cular 
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(cular favourite ; I have long wiQied you 
might come together, becaufe I hoped, 
that from the goodnefs of your difpofition, 
and by following the counlel of wife friends, 
you might in time make yourfelf worthy 
of him. Your parents were fo far in the 
right, that they did not produce you much 
into the world, whereby you avoided many 
1. wrong fteps, which others have taken, and 
have fewer ill impreflions to be removed : 
but they failed, as it is generally the cafe, 
in too much neglefting to cultivate your 
mind ; without which it is impoflible to 
acquire or preferve the friendfhip and 
efteem of a wife man, who foon grows 
weary of ading the lover and treating his 
wife like a miftrefs, but wants a reafona- 
ble companion, and a true friend through, 
every ftage of his life. It muft be there- 
fore your bufinefs to qualify yourfelf for 
thofe offices ; wherein I will not fail to be 
your diredor, as long as I {hall think you 
^eferve it, by letting you know how you 
are to ad, and what you ought to avoid. 
And beware of defpifing pr neglefting 
piy inftrudtions, whereon will depend not 
^nly your making a good figure in the 

world. 
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worlds but your own real happinefe, a$^ 
well as that of the perfon, who ought to be 
the deareft to you. 

J muft therefore defire you, in the firft 
plape, to be very flow in changing the 
modeji behaviour of a virgin : It is uflial 
in young wives, before they have been 
many weeks married, to afTume a bold 
forward look and manner of talking; as if 
they intended to fignify in all companies, 
that they were no longer girls, and con- 
fequently that their whole demeanor, be- 
fore they got a hulband, was all but a 
countenance and conftraint upon their 
nature : whereas, I fuppofe, if the votes 
of wife men were gathered, a very great 
majority would be in favour of thofe ladies, 
who, after they were entered into that 
flate, rather chofe to double their porti- 
on of modefty and refervednefs. 

I muft like wife warn you ftridlly agdnf^ 
the leaft degree oifondnefs to your hufband 
before any witnefs whatfoever, even be- 
fore your neareft relations, or the very 
piaids of your chamber. This proceeding 
is fo exceeding odious and difguftful to all, 
.^vJiQ have either good breeding or good 
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knfcj that tbey affign two very unamiabic 
reafons for it; theoneisgrofshypocrify, 
and the othet has too bad a name to men- 
rion. If there is any difference to be made, 
your hufband is the lowed pcrfon in eom-r 
pany, either at home or abroad, and every 
gentleman prcfent has a better claim to all 
'J marks of civility and diftindion from you.- 
Conceal your eftcem and love in your own 
breaft, and referve your kind looks and 
language for private hours, which are £0 
many in the four and twenty, that they 
wilj afford time to employ a paffion as ex- 
alted as any;^ that was ever defcribed in a 
frencb romance. 

Upon this head I (hould likewife advife 
you to differ in practice from thofe ladies, 
who affe<^ abundance ofuneafinejsy while 
their hufbands are abroad; ftart with every 
knock at the door, and ring the bell in- 
ceflantly forthe fervants to let in their maf- 
ter ; will not eat a bit at dinner or fupper^ 
if the hufband happens to ftay out ; and 
receive him at his return with fiich amed- 
ley of chiding and kindnefs, and catechif- 
ing him where he has been, that a {hrew 
from Billing/gate ^yould be a moreeafy and 
eligible companion. Qf 
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Of the fame leaven are thofe wives, 
who, when their hufbands are gone a jouf' 
ney, muft have a letter every poft upon 
pain of fits and hyftericks ; and a day mvfi 
be fixed for their return home without v>j 
leaft allowance for bufinefs, or fickneli, 
or accidents, or weather : upon which | 
can only fay, that in my obfervation thof^ 
ladies, who are apt to make the greateil 
clutter on fuch occafions^ would liberally 
have paid a meffenger for bringing the 
news, that their hufbands had brokei 
their necks on the road. 

You will perhaps be oiFended, who 
I ad vife you to abate a little of that violeni 
pafilon for fine cloaths fo predominant 
your {tTL. It is a little hard, that our 
fcM" whofe lake you wear them, are nol 
admitted to be of your council. 1 ma; 
venture to affure you, that we will mak 
an abatement at any time of four pound 
a. yard in a brocade, if the ladies will bui 
allow a fuitable addition of care in th( 
cleanlinefs^SiXid fweetnefs of their perfons^ 
For the fatyrical part of mankind wif 

• The reader will eafily Drejpng Room (Vol. VII. 
perceive that tMs Letter and were not written in Eng^ 
the Description of a Ladj/'s , y^^ 

need 
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titeds believe, that it is not impio/Iible 
to be very fine and very filthy ; and that 
the capacities of a lady are fometimes apt 
'•^ fall fhort in cultivating cleanlinefs and 
linery together, I fhall only add, upon 
(o tender a fubjcft, what a plea{ant gentle- 
man faid concerning a filly woman of 
Equality; that nothing could make her 
lupportable but cutting pfF her head, for 
his ears were offended by her tongue, and 
his nofe by her hair and teeth. 

I am wholly at a lofs how to advifc you 
in the choice o( company y which however 
'is a point of as great importance as any in 
^your life. If your general acquaintance 
be among ladies, who are your equals or 
fuperiors, provided they have nothing of 
what is commonly called an ill reputation, 
you think you are fafe ; and this, in the 
ftyle of the world, will pafs for good com- 
pany. Whereas I am afraid, it will be hard 
for you to pick out one female acquaint- 
ance in this town, from whom you will 
not be in manifeft danger of contracting 
ibme foppery, afFedta'tion, vanity, folly, 
or vice. Your only fafe way of converfing 
with them is, by a firm refolutionto pro- 
ceed 
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eeed in your pradice and behaviour dired^- 
\y contrary to whatever they fhall fay or 
do : and this I take to be a good general 
rule, with very few exceptions. For in- 
fiance> in the do<ilrines they ufually deli- 
ver to young married women for manage 
ing their huibands ', their ftveral accounts 
of their own condud in that particular, tcf 
recommend it to your imitation ; the re- 
flexions they make upon others of their 
iex for ading difFerently ; their directions, 
how to come off with vidory upon aiiy 
difpute or quarrel you may have with your 
hufbandj the arts, by which you may dif- 
cover and pradife upon his weak fide j 
when to work by flattery and infinuation, 
when to melt him with tears, and when 
to engage with a high hand : in thefe, 
and a thoufand other cafes, it will be pru- 
dent to retain as many of their ledures in 
your meinory as you can, and then deter- 
mine, to ad in full oppofition to them all. 
I hope, your husband vvill interpofe his 
authority to limit you in the trade ofvifit- 
ing : half a dozen fools are in all confci- 
mce as many as you fliould require ; and 
it wUl be fttfficient for you to fee theai 

twice 
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^ twice a year ;' for I think the fafhion does 
fi6t exad, that vifits fhonld be paid to 
friends. 

I advife, that your cbmrpany at home 
fhould confift of men, rather than Women. 
To .fay the tfuth, I never yet knew a to- 
lerable woman ta be fond of her oWn fex. . 
I confefs, when both are mixed and well 
ehofen, and put their beft qualities for- 
ward, there may be an intercourfe of civili-- 
ty and good- will; which, with the additi- 
on of fome degree of fenfe, can make cori- 
veriation or any amufemenf agreeable. But 
a knot of ladies, got together by themfelves,, 
k a t^cry fchool cf impertinencie and detrac- 
tion, arid it is well if thofe be the worft- 

Let your men-acquaintance be of your 
htisband's choice, and riot recommended 
to you by any flie-compariions j becaufe 
(hey win Certainly fix a coxcomfef upon 
you, and it Will coft you fome time and 
pairis, before you cari atrite at the know- 
ledge of diftinguifliirig fuch a one from a 
ftian of fenfe. 

Never take a favourite waittng-^maid 
into your cabinet-council, to entertain 
you with hiftories of thofe ladies, whom 
• • - • ■■ file 
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{he hath formerly ferved, of their dlveN 
fions and their drefles ; to inlinuate how 
great a fortune you brought, and how 
little you are. allowed to fquander; to ap- 
peal to her from your husband, and to b^ 
determined by her judgment, becaufe you 
are fure it will be always for you ; to re- 
ceive and difcard fervants by her appro* 
bation or diflike ; to engage you, by hef 
infinuations, in mifunderftandings widi 
your beft friends ; to reprefent all things 
in falfe colours, and to be the commoQ 
emiflary of Icandal. 

But the grand affair of your life will be 
to gain and preferve the friendfhip and 
efteem of your hujband. You are marri^ 
ed to a man of good education and learn- 
ing, of an excellent underftanding, and 
an exa<a tafte. It is true, and it is hap 
py foi; you, that thefq qualities in him are 
adorned with great modefty, a moft amia- 
ble fweetnefs of temper, and an unufual 
difpofition to fobriety and virtue: but 
neither good-nature nor virtue will fuffel 
him to efieem you againft his judgment ; 
and although he is not capable of ufing 
you ill, yet you will in time grow a thing 

indiffereat 
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ihdifferentand perhaps contemptible ; un-" 
lefs you can fupply the lofs of youth and 
beauty with more durable qualities. You 
have but a very few years to be young and 
handfbme in the eyes of the world ; and 
as few months to be fo in the eyes of a 
huiband^ who is not a fool ; for I hope 
you do not ftill dream of charms and rap^ 
tures, which marriage ever did, and ever 
will, put a fudden end to. Befides, yours 
was vE match of prudence and common 
good liking, without any mixture of that 
ridiculous paffion, which hath no being 
but in play-books and romance*. 

You muft therefore tife all endeavours 
to attain to fome degree of thofe accom:* 
plifhments,- which your husband moft va-* 
kes in other people, and for which lie? 
is moft valued himfelf. You muft im- 
prove your mind by clofely purfuing fuch 
a method of ftudy, as I fhall direct or ap- 
pEOve of. You muft get a colled:ion of* 
mftbry and travels, which I will recom 
mend to you, and fpend fome hours every' 
day in reading them, and making extradi 
from them, if your memory be weak* 
Ygu muft invite perfons of knowledge 
Vol. JV. G and 
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and underftanding to an acquaintance with 
you, by whofe converfation you may learn 
to correct your tafte and judgment ; and 
when you can bring yourfelf to compsre-^ 
hend and relifti the good fenfe of other% 
you will arrive in time to think rightly 
your felf, and to become a reafonable and 
agreeable companion. This muft produce 
in your husband a true rational love and 
efteem for you, which old age will not 
diminifli. He will have a regard for your 
judgment and opinion in matters of the 
greateft weight ; you will be: able to enter- 
tain each other without a third peribs 
to relieve you by finding difcourfe. The 
endowments of your mind will even make 
your perfon more agreeable to him ; and 
when you are alone, your time will not lie 
heavy upon your hands for, want of fome 
trifling amufement. 

As little refped: as I have for the ge* 
nerality of your fex, it hath fometimes 
moved me with pity to fee the lady of 
the houfe forced to withdraw immediatet- 
ly after dinner, and this in families where 
there is not much drinking; as if it were 
an eftabliflied maxim, that women are 

. 3 uncapable 
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^incapable of all converfation. In a room 
where both fexes meet, if the men are 
difcourfing upon any general fubje<ft, the 
ladies never think it their bufinefs to par- 
take in what paffeth, but in a feparate club 
entertain each other with the price and 
choice of lace, and filkj and what dreflea 
they liked or difapproved at the church 
or the play-houfe. And when you are 
among yourfclvesj how naturally after 
the firft compliments do you apply your 
hands to each others lappets and ruffles 
and mantuas* ; as if the whole bufinefs of 
yoiir lives, and the publick concern of the 
world, depended upon the cut or colour 
of your dreffes. As divines fay, that fome 
people take more pains to be damned, 
than it would coft them to be faved ; [a 
your fex employs more thought, memory, 
and application to be fools, than would 
fervc to make them wife and ufeful. When 
I refle(9: on this, I cannot conceive you 
to be huraan creatures, but a fort of fpe- 
cies hardly a degree above a monkey j 
who hath more diverting tricks than any 
of you, is an animal lefs mifchievous and 
expenfive, might in time be a tolerable 

G 2 critick 
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critick in velvet and brocade, and, for 
aught I know, would equally become 
them. 

I would have you look upon finery as a 
neceffary folly; which all great ladies did^ 
whom I have ever known t I do not de- 
fire you to be out <^ the fafliion^ but to 
be the.laft and leaft in it. I expedt, that 
your drefs (hall be one degree lower than 
your fortune can afford ; and in your own 
heart I would wifh you to be an utter 
contemner of all diftindlions, which a finer 
petticoat can give you ; becauie it will 
neither make you richer, handfomerj 
younger, better -natured, more virtuous 
or wife, than if it hung upon a peg. 
. If you are in company with men of 
learning, though they happen to difcourfe 
of arts and fciences out of your compafs^; 
yet you will gather more advantage by 
liftening to them, than from all the non-; 
ienfe and frippery of .your own fex ; but 
if they be men of breeding as well as 
learning, they will feldom engage in any 
converfation, where you ought not to be a 
hearer, and in time have your part* If 
they talk of the manners and cuftomsof 
- . - ' the 
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the fevferal kingdoms oi Europe, of travefe 
into remoter nations, of the ftate of theit 
own country, or of the great men and 
aftions of Greece and Rome ; if they give 
their judgment upon engiijh and french 
writers either in verfe or profe, or of the 
nature and limits of virtue and vice ; it m 
a fhame for an engUJh lady not to relifh 
filth difcourfes, not to improve by them, 
and endeavour by reading and informa- 
tion to hav6 her fhare in thofe entettain- 
metits, rather than turn afide, as it is the 
ufiiajcuftom, and confult with the woman, 
^ho fits next her, about a new cargo of 
(ans. 

It is a little hard, that not one gentle- 
iflaa*s daughter in a thoufand fhould be 
brought to read or underftand her owfi 
natura;l tongue, • or be judge of the eafieft 
tx)oks, that are written in it 5 as any one 
may find, who can have the patience to 
hear them, when they are difpofed to 
mangle a play or a novel ; where the leaft 
word but of th6 common road is fure to 
^ifconcert them, and it is no wonder, 
when they aire not {o much as taugiit to 
fpeUiu their childhood, nor can ever at- 
'"• ' G 3 taia 
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tain to it in their whole lives. I advife 
you therefore to read aloud, more or lefs, 
every day to your hufband, if he will per- 
pfiit you, or to any other friend (but not 
a female one) who is able to fet you right; 
and as for fpelling, you may compafs it iq 
time by making colle(Slions from the 
books you read. 

I know very well, that thofe who are 
commonly called, learned women, have ; 
loft all manner of credit by their imperr j 
tinent talkativenefs and conceit of them- i 
felves ; but there is an eafy remedy for 
this, if you once confider, that after all 
the pains you may be at, you never can 
arrive in point of learning to the perfedion 
pf a ichool-boy. The reading I would ad- 
vife you to, is only for improvement of 
your own good fenfe, which will never fail 
f>f being mended by difcretion. It is a 
wrong method, and ill choice of bdoks, that 
makes thofe learned ladies juft fo much the 
worfe for what they have read : and there- 
fore it fhall be my care to dire£i you bet- 
ter, a tafk for which I take myfelf to be 
liot ill qualified ; becaufe I have fpent 
more time, and have had more pp^jor*- 

tunities 
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tunities than many others to obferve and 
4ifcover, from what fources the various 
follies of women are derived. 

Pray obferve, how infignificant things 
are the common race of ladies, when 
they have paffed their youth and beauty ; 
how contemptible they appear to the men, 
and yet more contemptible to the younger 
part of their own fex ; and have no relief, 
but in paffing their afternoons in vifits, 
where they arc never acceptable ; and their 
evenings at cards among each other ; 
while the former part pf the day is Ipent 
in fpleen arid envy, or in vain endeavours 
to repair by art and drefs the ruins of time. 
Whereas I hav& known ladies at lixty, to 
whom all the polite part of the court and 
town paid their addrefles without any 
farther view, than that of enjoying the 
pleafure of their converfation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality, that is 
amiable in a man, which is not equally fo 
in a woman ; I do not except even mo- 
defty and gentlenefs of nature. Nor do I 
know one vice or folly, which is not 
equally deteftable in both. There is in- 
deed one infirmity, which is generally al- 

G 4 lowed 
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lowed you, I mean that oi cowardice ; ytt 
there (hould feem to be fomething very 
capricious, that when women profefs their 
admiration for a colonel or a captain on 
account of his valour, they (hould fancy 
it a very graceful becoming quality in 
themfelves to be afraid of their own fha- 
dows ; to fcrcam in a barge, when the 
weather is calmell, or in a coach at the 
ring; to run from a cow at a hundred 
yards diftance ; to fall into fits at the fight 
of a fpider, an earwig, or a frog. At 
leaft, if cowardice be a fign of cruelty, (as 
it is ^nerally granted) I can hardly think 
it an accomplifhment fo defirable, as to be 
thought worth improving by affed:ation. 
And as the fame virtues equally become 
both fexes, fo there is no quality, where- 
by women endeavour to diftinguifh them- 
felves from men, for which they are not 
juft fo much the worfe, except that only 
pf refervednefs ; which, however, as you 
generally manage it, is nothing elfe but 
afFedation or hypocrify. For, as you can- 
not too much difcountenance thofe of out 
fex, who prefume to take unbecoming 
liberty before* you ; fo you ought to bt 

wholly 
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wholly unconftrained in the company of 
deferving men, when you have h^d fuffi- 
cient experience of their difcretion. 

There is never wanting in this town a 
tribe of bold,, fwaggering, rattling ladies, 
whole talents pafs among coxcombs for 
wit and humour ; their excellency lies in 
rude choquing expreflions, and what they 
call running a ifian down. If a gentleman 
in their company happens to have any 
blemifliinhis birth or perfbn, if any mif- 
fortune hath befallen his family or himfelf, 
for which he is afhamed, they will be fure 
to give him broad hints of it without any 
provocation. I would recommend you to 
the acquaintance of a common proftitute, 
rather than to that of fuch termagants as 
thele. I have often thought, that no man 
is obliged tofuppofe fuch creatures to be 
women, but to treat them like infolent 
rafcals difguifed in female habits, who 
ought to be ftript and kicked down flairs. 

I will add one- thing, although it be a 
little out of place, which is to defire, that 
you will learn to value and efteem your 
husband for thofe good qualities, which he 
really poffefTeth, and not to fancy others 

in 
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in him, which he certainly hath not. For 
although this latter is generally underftood 
to be a mark, of love, yet it is indeed no- 
thing but afFe<9tation or ill judgment. It 
is true, he wants fb very kw accomplifli- 
ments, that you are in no great danger of 
erring on this (ide ; but my caution is oc- 
cafioned by a lady of your acquaintance, 
married to a very valuable perfon, whom 
yet fhe is fo unfortunate as to be always 
commending for thofeperfedions, to which 
he can leaft pretend. 

I can give you no advice upon the ar- 
ticle of expence ; only I think, you ought 
to be well informed how much your huf- 
band's revenue amounts to, and be fo good 
a computer, as to keep within it in that 
part of the management, which falls to 
your fhare ; and not to put yourfelf in the 
number of thofe politick ladies, who think 
they gain a great point, when they have 
teazed their husbands to buy them a new 
equipage, a laced head, or a fine petti- 
coat, without once confidering what long 
fcores remain unpaid to the butcher. 

I defire you will keep this letter in your 
cabinet, and often examine impartially 

your 
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your whole coriduA by it : and fo God 
blefs you and make you a fair example 
to your fex, and a perpetual comfort to 
your hufband artd your parents. I am, 
with great truth and affedion, 

MADAM, 

Your moft faithful Friendy 

\* 

and humble Servant, 
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THERE is a certain perfon lately ar- 
rived at this city, whom it is very 
proper the world flioujd be informed of. 
His charader may perhaps be thought 
very inconfiftent, improbable, and unna- 
tural ; however I intend to draw it with 
the utmoll regard to truth. This I am 
the better qualified to- do, becaufe he is a 
fort of dependant upon our family, and 
almofi of the fame age ; though I cannot 
diredly fay, I have ever feen him. He 
is a native of this country, and hath lived 
long among us ; but what appears wonder^- 
ful, and hardly credible, was never feen 
heforeyhy any mortal. 

It is true indeed, he always chufes the 
hweft place in company ; and contrives it 
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fo, to keep out of fight. It is reported 
however, that in his younger days he wa* 
frequently expofed to view, but always a- 

' gainft his will, and was fure to/mart for it. ■ 
As to his family, he came into the 
world a younger brother, being of fix 
children the fourth in order of (i) birth ; 
of which the eldeft is now head of the 
houfe j the fecond and third carry arms ^ 
but the two youngeft are only footmen : 
fome indeed add, that he hath likewife 
a twin-brother, who lives over againfi him 
and keeps a (2) viSiualUng-houfe ; he hath 
the reputation to be a clofe, griping^ 

fqueezing fellow ; and that when his bags 
^.xe fully he is often medy ; yet when the 
fit takes him, as faft as he gets, he lets 

if fly* 

When in office, no one difchargeth him- 
felf, or doth his hufinefs better. He hath 
fometimes firained hard for an honeft live-^ 
lihood; and never got a bit, till every 
body elfe had dom. 

One pradice appears very blameable irit 
him; that every morning he privatelj^ 
frequents unclean houfes, where any mo^ 
deft perfon" would bluHi to be feen. And 

al. 
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although this be generally known, yet the 
world, as cenforious as it is, hath been fo 
kind to overlook this infirmity in him. To . 
dea) impartially ; it muft be granted, that 
he is too great a lover of himfelf, and very 
often confults his own ea/e at the expence 
of his beft friends : but this is one o^hij 
ilind-fides ; and the beft of men I fear are 
not without them. 

He hath been conftituted by the higher 
powers in the ftation of receiver-general) 
in which employment fome have cenfured 
him for playing faft and loofei He is 
|ikewi{e cyverfeer of the golden minesi 
which he daily infpedeth, when his health 
Will permit him. 

.. He was long bred under a (3) maflet 
of arts ^ who inftilled good principles in 
him, but thefc were {oovi' corrupted, I 
know not whether this deferves mention ; 
that he is fo very capricious, as to take it 
for an equal aifront to talk either of kiffing 
or kicking him, which hath occafioned a 
(houfand quarrels : however no body was 
ever fo great a fufferer for faults, which he 
neither was, nor poffibly could be guilty 
of. 

In 
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In his religion he hath thus much of the 
quaker, that he ftands always coveredy 
even in the prefence of the king ; in moift 
other points a perfed (4) idolater, al- 
though he endeavours to conceal it ; fof 
he is known to offer daily facrifices to cqv- 
\2im fubterraneous nymphs, whomhe wor-' 
ihips in an humble pojlure, prone on his 
face, 2.w.d Jlriptjiark naked ; and (o leaves 
bis offerings behind him, M^hich the (5) 
priefisdithak goddeffes Are careful enough 
to remove upon certain feafons with the 
utmoft privacy at midnight, and from thence 
maintain themfelves and families. In all 
urgent necefftties and prejfures he applies 
himfelf to thefe deities, and fometimes 
even in xhtjlreets and high-ways, from an 
opinion that thofe powers have an influ • 
ence in all places, although their peculiar 
refidence be in caverns underground. Up- 
on thefe occajions the faireft ladies will 
not refiife to lend their hands to ^flift him :, 
for, although they are alhamed to have 
Mxxsijeen in their company, or evenfo much 
as to hear him named', yet it is well 
known, that he is one of their conjlant 
followers. 

In 
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In politicksy he always fubmits to wliaf 
is uppermoji ; but he perufes pamphlets on 
both Jides with great impartiality, though 
feldom till every body elfe hath done with 
them. 

His learning is of a mixed kind, and 
he may properly be called a helluo librorum 
or another yacobus de Voragine ; though 
his ftudies are chiefly confined to fchool* 
tneny commentators^ and german divineiy 
together with modern poetry and critich ; 
and he is an atomick philofopher, ftr<Mig^ 
ly maintaining a void in nature, which he 
fcems to have fairly proved by many ex- 
periments. 

I fhall now proceed to defcribe fbme 
peculiar qualities, which in leveral in- 
ftances Teem to diftinguifli this perfon from 
the common face of other mortals. 

His grandfather was a member of the 
r.uffip parliament, as the gr'andfon is of 
the prefenti where he often rj/i^x, fome- 
timcs grumbles, hut never /peaks. How*- 
ever he lets nothing pafs willingly, but 
what is well digejled. His courage is- in- 
-difputable, for he will take the boldeft 
man alive by the nofe. 

Me 
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He is generally the firft a-bed in the 
family, and xh&.laji up', which is to be 
lamented; becaufe when he happens to 
rife before the reft, it hath been thought 
to forebode fome good fortune to hisfupe*- 
riors. 

As wildom is acquired by age, fo by 
evrery. new (6) wrinkle in his face he is re- 
ported to gain fome new knowledge. . 

In him we may obferve the true effeds 
and confequences of tyranny in a ftate : 
for, as he is a great opprejfor of all beloiv 
him, fo there is no-body n\ar& oppreffed 
by thofe above him : yet in his time he 
hath been fo highly in favour that many 
illuftrious perfons have been entirely in-! 
debted to him for their preferments. 

He hath difcovercd from his own ex- 
perience the triie point, wherein all human 
aiSirions, projeds, and defigns do chiefly 
terminate', and how mean 2in6. fordid xhty 
are at the bottom. 

It behoves the publick to keep him 
quiet ; for his frequent murmurs are a 
certain fign of intejiine tumults. 

No philofopher ever lamented more 

the luxury, for which thefe natrons are fo 

Vol. IV. H juftly 
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juftly taxed ; it hath been known to coft 
him (7) tears of blood : for in his own na- 
ture he is far from being profufe ; though 
indeed he never flays a night at a gentle- 
nian's houfe without leaving fomething b^ 
bind him* 

He receives with great fubmifGon what- 
ever his patrons think fit to give himj 
and when they lay heavy burthens upon 
him, which is frequently enough, he gets 
rid of them as foon as he can ; but not 
Without fome labour and much grumbling. 

He is a perpetual hanger-on ; yet no- 
body knows how to be without him. He 
patiently fufFers himfelf to be kept under^ 
but loves to be well ufed, and in that cafe 
will facrifice his vitals to give you eafe ; 
and he has hardly one acquaintance, for 
whom he hath not been bound \ yet, as 
far as we can find, was never known to 
lofe any thing by it. 

He is obferved to be very (8) unquiet 
in the company of a frenchman in ne^ 
cloathsy or a young coquette. 

He is, in fliort, the fubjeA of much 
mirth and raillery y which he feems to take 
well enough ; though k hath not beeft 
\ obferved. 
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bbferved, that eirer any good thing came 

from himfelf. 

There is fo general an opinion df his 
juftice, that fometiiiies very hard cafes 
are left to his decifibn : and while hefts 
lipon them, he carries nimfelf exa&Iy 
iveh hePween both Jides^ except Wnerfe fome 
knotty point arifes ; and then he is obferved 
to lean a. little to the Hght or left as thp 
matter inclines him ; but his reafcris fot 
it are fo manifeft and convincing, that 
every man approves them. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

tjcntle Reader^ 

'TpHough I am not infenfible how many thoufand peHons 
. X have been, and ftill are, with great dexterity handling thfe 
iubjeft, ahd no lefs aware of what innnite rheams of paper have 
been laid out upon it : however, in my opinion no man llvjng has 
imched it with .greater nicety, and more delicate turns^ than our 
author. But becaufe there is fome intended obfcurity,in thid 
telation; and curiofity, inquifitive offecrets^ may poffibly not 
enter into the hottoni and depth of the fubjeft, ft was tho^Kt not 
improper to take off the veil, and gain the reader's favour by 
inlargirig his injight. Af(.s erttm nbn habet tnimicum^ niftigno- 
tantem. It is well known, that it has been the policy of all 
times to deliver down ifnportani futjefts by emblem and riddle^ 
and not to fuffer the kripwledge of truth to be derived to us in 
^lain aftd fimple terms, which are generally as fopn forgotten ^s 
conceived. For this reafon the heathen religion is mpftly 
couched under mythology. For the like reafon {this being a 
Fundamental in its kind) the author has thought fit to wrap 
iip his treafurc in clean //w^», which it is our bufinefs to lay open^ 

H % and 
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.and fet in a due light ; for I have obferved, upon ahy accideittssb/ 
difcovery the lc2iAglimpfeh2s given a great diverfion to the eag^r 
fpeftator, as many ladies could tcftify, were it proper ^ oribg cat/i 
would admit. 

The poUteft companies have vouchfafed to fmile at the bar-^ 
name, and fom^e people of falhion have been (o littk fcrupulous 
of bringing it in play^ that it was the ufual faying of a knight and 
a man of good breeding, that whenever he rofe^ bis a-fe r$fe xvlti 

NOTES. 

( I ) He alludes to the manner of our birth, the headznA arir»-^ 
appearing before the pofteriors and the two feet, which hecalX^ 
iiit footmen. 

- ■ (2) yiSluaUing-'houfe.'] The belly ^ which receivet and digef^^ 
our nouri(hment. 

(3) Majler of arts.] Perfius : magijler artis, ingeniique largitt^^ 
venter. 

(4) Idolater. 1 Alludes to the facrifices offered fey the Romar^ ^ 
fo the goddefs Cbaana. 

(5) Priejls.'] Gold-finders, who perform their office in tb=^ 
llight-time : but our author further feems to have an eye to th^^ 
cuftom of the heathen priefts dealing the offerings 'm the night ^ 
of which fee more in the ftory of Bell and the Dragon. 

(6) ft^rinkle] This refers to a provcrh—ym have one wfinkf^ 
in your a-fe more than you had before. 

(7) Tjuxts of blood,] Hemorrhoids^ according to the phyfi^ 
eians, are a frequent confequence of intemperance. 

(8) Unquiet.'] Their tails being generally obferved to be i»o£t 
leftlefsrf 
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Of all the 

WONDERS, 

That ever the Worlp wonder'd at,' 
For all Perfons of Quality and Others, 



NEWLY arrived at this city of DuB^ 
lin the famous artift John Emanual 
ScboitZy who, to the great furprize and 
fatisfadion of all ipedators, is ready to do 
the following wonderful performances ; 
the like before never feen in this king- 
dom. 

He will heat a bar of iron red hot, and 
thruftit into a barrel of gunpowder before 
all .the company, and yet it ihall not take 
fire. 

He lets any gentleman charge a blun- 
derbufs with the fame gunpowder, and 
twelve leaden bullets, which blundcrbuf* 
the faid artift difcharges full in the face 

H3 of 
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of the fkid cqmpany, without the leafl 
hurt, the bullets flicking in the wall be-r 
hind them. 

. He takes any gentlen^an'^ own fword, 
and runs it through the (aid gentleman*^ 
body, fo that the point appears bloody at 
the back to all the fpedators ; then he 
takes out the, fwQr4, wipes it clean, and 
returns it to the owner, who receive no 
manner of hurt. 

He takes a pot of fcalding oyl^ and 
throws it by great ladles-full diredly at the 
ladies, without fpoiling their cloaths pi[ 
burning their fkins. 

He takes any perfon of quality's child 
from two years old to fix, and lets the 
child^s own father or mother take a pike 
in their hands ; then the artifl takes the 
child in his arms, and tpfles it upon the 
point of the pike, where it flicks to the 
great fatisfadion of all fpedators ; and is 
then taken off without fq much as a hole 
in his coat. 

He mounts upon a fcafFold juf^ over the 
fpediators, and from thence throws down 
a great quantity of large tiles and flones, 
which fall like fo many pillows, without 

fo 
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(o much as difcompofing either perukes 
or head^drefies. 

He takes any perfon of quality up to the 
(aid fcaiFold, which perfon pulls off his 
flioes, and leaps nine foot diredly down 
on a board prepared on purpofe, full of 
fharp fpikes fix inches long, without hurt- 
ing his. feet or damaging his {lockings. 

He places the faid board on a chair^ 
upon which a lady fits down with another 
lady in her lap, while the fpikes inftead 
of entering into the under lady's flefh, 
will feel like a velvet cufliion. 

He takes any perfon of quality's foot- 
man, tyes a rope about his bare neck, 
and draws him up by pullies to the cieling, 
and there keeps him hanging as long, as 
his mafter or the company pleafes, the 
faid footman to the wonder and delight of 
all beholders having a pot of ale in one 
hand and a pipe in the other ; and when 
he is let down, there will not appear the 
leaft mark of the cord about his neck. 

He bids a lady's maid put her finger 
into a cup of clear liquor like water, upon 
which her face and both her hands are im- 
mediately withered like an old woman of 
H 4 fburfeore, 
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fourfcore, her belly fwclls as if fhe weife 
within a week of her time, and her legs are 
as thick as mill-pods : but upon putting 
her finger into another cup (he becoma 
as young and handfome, as (he was before; 

He gives any gentleman leave to drive 
forty twelve-penny nails up to the head 
in a porter's backiide, and then places the 
faid porter on a loadftone chair, which 
draws out every nail, and the porter feek 
no pain. 

He likewife draws the teeth of half a 
dozen gentlemen, mixes and jumbles them 
in a hat, gives any perfon leave to blind- 
fold him, and returns ea<5h their own, and 
fixes them as well as ever. 

With his fore-finger and thumb he 
thrufts feveral gentlemen's and lady's eyes 
out of their heads without the leaft pain, 
at which time they fee an unfpeakable 
number of beautiful colours ; and after 
they are entertained to the full, he places 
them again in their proper fockets, with^ 
out any damage to the fight. 

He lets any gentleman drink a quart of 
hot melted lead, and by a draught of pre- 
pared liquor, of which he takes part him- 

5 fclf. 
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felf, he makes the faid lead pafs through 
[the faid gentleman before all the fpeda- 
tors without any damage ; after which it 
16 produced in a cake to the company. 

With many other wonderful perform- 
lances of art, too tedious here to men- 
tion. 

The faid artift has performed before 
moft kings and princes in Europe with 
great applaufe. 

He performs every day (except Junt/ays J 
from ten of the clock to one in thfe fore- 
noon ; and from four till feven in the e- 
vening, at the new inn in Smithjield, 

The firft feat a britijb crown, the fe- 
cond a britijh half-crown, and the loweft 
a britifif fhiling, 

N. B. The beft hands in town are tq 
play at the faid fhow. 
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Preventing the children of poor 
people in Ireland from Being a 
burden to their parents or couri' 
trj/y and for making them bene* 
ficial to the publicL 

IT is a melancholy objed: to thofe, who 
walk through this great town, or travel 
in the country, when they fee th^ftreets^ 
the roads and cabbin-doars crowded with 
beggars of the female fex, followed by 
three, four, or fix children, all in rags^ 
and importuning every paffenger for an 
alms. Thefe mothers^ inftead of being able 
to work for their honeft livelihood, are 
forced to employ all their time in ftroling 
to beg fuftenance for their helplefs ififants^ 
who, as they grow up, either turn thieves^ 
for want of work, or leave their dear na- 
pye (ounfry to fight for the pretender in 

Spam, 
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Spain, or fell themfelves to the Barba-^ 
fioes. 

I think it is agreed by all parties, that; 
this prodigious number of children in the 
arms, or on the backs, or at the heels of 
their mothers, and frequently of their /«- 
[■tbers, is iff the prefent deplorable Jiate of 
the kingdom 9- very great additional griev- 
' ance ^ and therefore whoever copld find 
out a fair, cheap and eafy method of mak- 
ing thefe children found and ufeful mem- 
bers of the common-wealth, would d^-r 
ferve fo well of the publick, as to have 
his ftatu? fgt Vfp fpr a pref^rver of the 
nation. 
But my intention is very far from being 
■ confined to provide only for the children 
oi prof ejfed beggars : it is of a much great- 
er extent, and fhall take in the whole 
; number of infants at a certain age, who 
are born of parents in tSt(i as little able 
to fupport them, as thofe who demand 
pur charity in the ftreets, 

As to my own part, having turned my 
thoughts for many years upon this im- 
portant fubjed, and maturely weighed 
^he if^tx^fchemes of ot^r projeSiors, I have 

always; 
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al^vays found them grofly miftaken in 
their computation. It is true, a child y/^ 
dropt from its dam may be fupported bjr 
her milk for a folar year, with little o- 
ther nourifliment : at moft not above thfl 
value of two (hillings, which the mother 
may certainly get, or the value in fcraps^ ' 
by her lawful occupation of begging ; and [' 
it is exadly at one year old that I propofc 
to provide for them in fuch a manner, a< ^ 
inilead of being a charge upon their fa- 
rents, or th.t parijh^ or wanting food md '^ 
raiment for the reft of their lives, they - 
ihall, on the contrary, contribute to tfcfi - 
feeding, and partly to the cloathing of 
many thoufands. 

There is likewife another great advan* 
tage in my fcheme, that it will prevent 
thofe voluntary abortions, and that horrid 
pra<9:ice oi women murdering their bqflard 
children, alas ! too frequent among us, 
facrificing the poor innocent habes, \ doubt 
more to avoid the expence than the (hame, 
which would move tears and pity in the 
moft favage and inhuman breaft. 

The number of fouls in this kingdom 
being ufually reckoned one million and a 

half, 
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balf, of thefe I calculate there may be 
ibout two hundred thoufand couple, whofe 
Svives are breeders ; frqm which number 
( fubtra6t thirty thoufand couple, who are 
Sible tQ maintain their own children, (al- 
though I apprehend there cannot be Co 
many under the prefenf diftrejfes of the 
hing^otrt) h\^% this being granted, there 
will remain an hundred and feventy thou- 
iand breeder*. I again fubt5'a<3:. fifty thou- 
^nd for thofe Women, who; mifcarry, of 
whoi^ childten die by accident or difeafe 
within the year. There Only remain an 
tkundred and twenty thoufand children of 
poor parents annually bom. The quef- 
tion therefore is, How this number ih^U 
be reared and provided for ? which, as I 
have already faid, under the prefent fitua- 
tion of affairs is utterly impoiEble by all 
the methods hitherto propoled. For we 
can neither entplcy them in handicraft or 
agriculture ; we neither build houfes, (f 
mean m. the country) nor cultivate land : 
they can very fekiom pick up a livelihood 
byftealingy till they arrive at {Ix years old, 
except where they are of towardly parts ; 
although I fXM^cis they iearn the rudi- 

mente 
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ittents much featlier ; during which tiini ^ 
they can however be properlyl ooked ti|ii ^' 
on only as probationefs ; as I have beect 
informed by a principal ^ntleman in the 
county of Cavan, who protefted to me^ 
that he never knew above one or two in- 
ftances under the ^ge of fix, even in i 
part of the kingdom ^o ren&vDned for the 
qukhjl proficiency in that art, 

I am aifured by our merchants, that^ 
hoy or a girl before twelve years old ij 
no faleable commodity ; and even whetf ^ 
they come to this age they will not yield 
above three pounds, or three pounds and 
half a trown at moft, .on the exchange j 
which cannot turii to account either to the 
parents or kiiigddm, the charge of nutri- 
ment and rags having been at leaft four 
times that value. 

I ihall now therefofe hiimMy prbpofe 
my own thoughts^ which I hope will not 
be liable to the leaft objeftion. 

I have beeh affured by a very kfioWing 
American of my acquaintance in London^ 
that a young healthy child, well hurfedy 
is at a year old a moft delicious nourifh7 
ing and wholefome food, -whtthet Jiewedi 

roajied, 
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'oaftedy baked, or boiled ; and I make no 
loubt that it will equally ferve in ^Lfricaf" 
?, or a ragouji. 

I do therefore humbly ofFer it to pub-- 
ick conjideration, that of the hundred and 
wenty thoufand children already com- 
muted, twenty thouiand may be referved 
"or breed, whereof only one fourth part 
:o be males ; which is more than we al- 
low to Jheep, black cattle, or Jwine ; and 
my reafon is, that theie children are iel-- 
dom the fruits of marriage, a circumflance 
not much regarded by ourfavages, there- 
fore, one male will be fufHdent to ferve 
four females. That the remaining hun- 
dred thoufand may, at a year old, be of-* 
fered in fale to the perfons of quality and 
fortune through the kingdom; always 
advifing the nvother to let them fuck plen- 
tifully in the lad month, fb as to render 
them plump, and fat for a good table. A 
child will make two difhes at an entertam-» 
ment for friends ; and when the family 
dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will 
fnake a reafonable di{h, and feafened with 
ft little pepper or fait, will be very goo^ 
boiled on the fourth day, efpecially in 
Mointer. I have 
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I liave reckoned upon a medium, tliat 
a child jaR. born will weigh 1 2 pounds^ 
and in a folar year, if tolerably nurfed, 
will encreafe to 28 pounds. 

1. grant this food will be fbmewhat dear, 
and therefore very proper for landlords^ 
who, as they have already devoured moft 
of the parents, feem to have the befl tide 
to the children. 

Infant's flefh will be in feafon through- 
out the year, but more plentiful in Marcbj 
and a litde before and after j for we are ^ 
told by a grave author, an ^rnvn^nlfrencb \ 
phyfician, that fi/h being a prolifick dyet, '■ 
there are more children born in roman 
catholkk countries about nine months after 
Lent ythstxi at any other feafbn ; therefore, ' 
reckoning a year after Ltf»/, the markets 
will be more glutted than ufual^ becaufe 
the number of popijb infants is at leaft 
three to one in this kingdom ; and there-< 
fore it will have one other collateral ad- 
vantage by Icfiening the number oi papifts 
tmong us. 

I have already computed the charge of 
nurting a beggar's child (in which lift I 
reckon all cottagers^ labourers^ and four- 
fifths 
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iftlis of the farmers) to be about two 
hillings ^^r annum, rags included ; and I 
)elieve no gentleman would repine to 
jive ten fhillings for the carcafs of a good 
'at child^ which, as I have faid, will make 
bur diihes of excellent nutritive meat, 
vhen he hath only fome particular friend 
ir hi» own family to dine with him* 
Thus the fquire will learn to be a good' 
andlord, and grow popular among his 
:enants, the mother will have eight fhillings 
leat profit, and be fit for work, till fhe 
produces another child. 

Thofe, who are more thrifty {as Imufi 
*onfefs the times require) may flay the car^ 
:afs ; the fkin of which artificially drefl*- 
^ will make admirable gloves for ladies^ 
\iiAfummer boots ior fine gentlemen. 

As to oUr city of Dublin^ fhambles may 
)e appointed for this purpofe in the moft 
onvenietlt parts of it, and butchers we 
(lay be aflured will not be wanting ; al- 
hough I rather recommend buying the 
hildren alive, and dreflltig them hot from 
lie knife, as we do roajiing pigs, 

A vety worthy perfon, a true lover of 
is country , and whofe virtues I highly 

Vol. IV. I cfteem, 
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efteem, was lately pleafed ia difcourfii^ 
on this matter to offer a refinemeat upoo 
my fcheme. He faid, that many gentle- h 
men of this kingdom, having of late de- 
ftroyed their deer, he conceived that the j 
want of venifon might be well fupplied 
by the bodies of young lads and maidens, 
not exceeding fourteen years of age, nor 
under twelve ; fo great a number o£ both 
fexes in every county being now ready to 
ftarve for want of work and fervice : and 
thcfc to be difpofed of by their parents if 
alive, or otherwife by their neareft relati- 
ons. But with due deference to fo excel- 
lent a friend, and fo deforving a patriot 
I cannot be altogether in his fontiments; 
for as to the males, my american acquain- 
tance affured me from frequent expenencey 
that their flefh was generally tough and 
lean, like that of our fchool-boys, by 
continual exercife, and their tafte di&- 
greeable, and to fatten them would not 
anfwer the charge. Then as to the fomaks 
it would, I think with humble fubmilfi- 
on, be a lofs to the puhUck^ becaufo they 
foon would become breeders themlelYes : 
snd befides, it is not improbable that fome 
5 fcrupulous 
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brupulous people might be apt to cenfure 
uch. a prance, (although indeed very 
mjuftly) as a little bordering upon cruel- 
j ; which, I confefs, hath always been 
writh me the ftrongeft objedion againft any 
project, how well foever intended. 

But in order to juftify my friend, he 
confeffed, that this expedient was put in- 
to his head by the famous Salmanaazor, 
a native of the ifland F&rmofay who came 
from thence to London above twenty years 
ago, and in converfation told my friend, 
that in his country, when any young per- 
fon happened to be put to death, the ex- 
ecutioner fold the carcafs to ferfons of qua- 
Hty as a prime dainty ; and that in his 
time the body of a plump girl of fifteen, 
who was crucified for an attempt to poifon 
die emperor, was fold to his imperial nta- 
jefty% prime minifier of fiate^ and other 
great mandarins of the court, in joints from 
the gibbet at four hundred crowns. Nei- 
ther indeed can I deny, that if the fame 
life were made of feveral plumpyoung girls 
in this town, who without one fingle 
groat to their fortunes cannot ftir abroad 
Without a chair, and appear at 2, play- 

I a - houft 
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houfe and ajfetnblies in foreign fineries 
which they never will pay for, the king- 
dom would not be the worfe. 

Some perfons of a defponding fpirit arc 
in great concern about that vaft number 
of poor people, who are aged, difeafedj 
or maimed j and I have been defired to 
employ my thoughts, what courfe may be 
taken to cafe the nation of fo grievous an 
incumbrance. But I am not in the leaft 
pain upon that matter, becaufe it is very ^ 
well known, that they are every day^/^l^, | 
and rotting^ by cold 2in6. famine, and Jilt b r; 
and vermin y as faft as can be reafonably ^ 
expeded. And as to the young labourers, 
they are now in almofl as hopeful a con- 
dition : they cannot get work, and con- 
sequently pine away for want of nourifla- 
ment, to a degree, that if at any time 
they are accidentally hired to common la- 
bour, they have not ftrength to perform 
it; and thus the country and themfelves are 
happily delivered from the evils to come. 
I have too long digreffed, and there- 
fore (hall return to my fubje<ft. I think 
jthe advantages by the propofal, which I 
have made, are obvious and many, as well 
as of the higheft importance. For 
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"Forfirft^ as I have already obferved, it 
would greatly leffen the number of papfts^ 
with whom we are yearly over-run, be- 
ing the principal breeders of the nation, 
as well as our moft dangerous enemies, 
and who ftay at home on purpofe to de- 
liver the kingdom to the pretender, hoping 
to take their advantage by the abfence of 
fo many good proteJiantSy who have chofen 
rather to leave their country, than ftay 
at home and pay tithes againft their con- 
fcience to an epifcopal curate. 

Secondly y the poorer tenants will have 
fomething valuable of their own, which 
by law may be made liable to a diftrefs> 
and help to pay their landlord's rent ; their 
corn and cattle being already feized, and 
money a thing unknown. 

Thirdly y whereas the maintenance of 
an hundred thoufand children, from two 
years bid and upwards, cannot be com- 
puted at lefs than ten fhillings a piece per 
annum, the nation's ftock will be thereby 
encreafed fifty thoufand pounds per an-- 
num, befides the profit of a new difli in- 
troduced to the tables of all gentlemen of 
fortune in the kingdom, who have any 

I 3 refine' 
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refinement in tafte. A^^ ^^^ money will 
circulate among our felvcs, the goods be* 
ing entirely of our own growth and manU"" s 
fadure. 

Fourthly^ the conftant breeders, befidet 
the gain of eight (hillings ^^r/wg* per ait* 
num by the fale of their children, will b? 
rid of the charge of maintaining themaf-^ 
ter the firfl year. | 

Fifthly y this food would likewife bring ' 
great cujiom to tcpvertis j where the vintners 
will certainly be io prudent as to procure 
the beft receipts for drefling it to perfec- 
tion, and confequently have their hou&s 
frequented by all th^ jine gentlemerty who 
juftly value themfelves upon their knowt 
ledge in good eating ; and a ikilful cook» 
who underftands how to oblige his guefts, 
will contrive to make it as expenfive ^s 
they pleafe. 

Sixthly i this would be a great induce- 
ment to marriage, which all wife nations 
have either encouraged by rewards, or enr 
forced by laws and penalties. It would 
encreafe the care and tendernefs of mother??, 
towards their children^ when they were 
fure of a fcttlement for life to the poor 

babfSj, 
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faiabes, provided in fome fort by tlie pub- 
lick, to their annual profit inftead of ex- 
pence. Wc fliould foon fee an honeft 
epiulation among the married women, 
which of them could bring thefattejl child 
to the market. Men would become 2L%fond 
of their wives during the time of their 
pregnancy, as they are now olx^atvc mares 
in foal, their f<wj in calf, their yowj when 
they are ready to farrow ; nor offer to beat 
OT kick them (as is too frequent a pradice) 
for fear of a mifcarriage. 

Many other advantages might be enu- 
merated. For inftance, the addition of 
fome* thoufand carcaffes in our exportation 
of barreled beef; the propagation oifwines' 
flejh^ and improvement in the art of mak- 
ing good bacon^ fo much wanted among 
us by the great deftrudion of pigs, too 
frequent at our tables j which are no way 
comparable in tafte or magnificence to a 
well grown, fat yearly child, which roaft^ 
ed whole will make a confiderable figure 
at a lord mayor s feafli or any other pub- 
lick entertainment. But this, and many 
others, I omit, being ftudious of brevity. 

Suppofing that one thoufand families 
I 4 ia 
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in this city would be conftant cuftomers 
for infants flefh, befides others who might 
have it at merry meetings^ particularly at 
weddings and chrifienings^ 1 compute that 
Dublin would take off annually about 
twenty thoufand carcaffes ; and the reft 
of the kingdom (where probably they will 
be fold fomewhat cheaper) the remaining 
eighty thoufand. 

I can think of no one objeAion, that ^ 
will pofTibly be raifed againft thispropofal, 
.unlefs it fhould be urged, that the num- 
ber of people will be thereby much leffen- 
ed in the kingdom. This I freely own, 
and it was indeed one principal defign in 
offering it to the world. I deiire the reader 
will obferve, that I calculate my remedy 
for this one individual kingdom (t/^Ireland, 
and for na other that ever wasy is^ or^ I 
thinky ever can he upon earth. Therefore 
let no man talk to me of other expedients 2 
cf taxing cur ahfentees at five fhillings a 
found : oj ufing neither cloaths^ nor houf^ 
hold furniture y except what is of our own 
growth and manufaElure : of utterly re^ 
jeiiing the materials and injlruments^ that 
promote foreign luxury : of curing the £x^ 

^enjiv^nefi 
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^enjivenefs of pride^ vanity^ idlenefs^ and 
gaming in cur women : of introducing a vein 
of parjimony^ prudence and temperance : of 
learning to love our country^ in the want of 
which we differ even from Laplanders,' 
and the inhabitants (^/^ Topinamboo: of 
quitting our animofities and faEiions^ nor 
a£iing any longer like the Jews, who were 
murdering one another at the Very moment 
their city was taken : of being a little cau- 
tious not to fell our country and confciences 
for nothing : of teaching landlords to have 
at leajl one degree of mercy towards their 
tenants. Laftly, of putting afpirit ofhonef- 
ty^ indujlry^ and Jkill into cur fhop-keeperSy 
who^ if a refolution could now be taken to 
buy only cur native goods ^ would immedi- 
ately unite to cheat and exaEl upon us in 
the price\ the meafure^ and the goodnefsy 
nor could ever yet be brought to make one 
fair propofal of juji dealings though often 
and earnejlly invited to it. 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to 
me ,of thefe and the like expedients % till 

* Thefe expedients had Jhewing the only alternailvej 
been propofed before, fome of feems to have been the defign 
them by the Dean^ and to , of this paper. 
Vrge the praftice of them by 

he 
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lie hath at leaft fome glympfe , of hope, 
that there will ever be fome hearty and 
lincere attempt to put them in praBke, 

But, as to my felf, having being wearied 
out for many years with offering vain, idle, 
vifionary thoughts, and at length utterly 
dcfpairing of fuccefs, I fortunately fell 
dpon this propofal; which, as it is wholly 
new, fo it hath fomcthing fblid and real, 
of no expence and little trouble, full in 
our own power, and whereby we can in- 
cur no danger in dif obliging England. 
For this kind of commodity will not bear 
exportation, the flefli being of too tender 
a confidence to admit a long continuance 
in lalt, although perhaps I could name a 
country y which would be glad to eat up our 
whole nation without it. 

After all, I am not fo violently bent 
upon my own opinion as to rejed: any 
offer propofed by wife men, which fhall 
be found equally innocent, cheap, ealy, 
and effedual. But beforefomething of that 
kind fhall be advanced in contradidion 
to niy fcheme, and offering a better, I de- 
fire the author or authors will be pleaf-» 
ed maturely to confider two points. Firjly 

as 
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as things now ftand> how they will be abfew 
to find food and raiment for a hnodrcd 
thou&nd vfekfs mouths and hacksw And' 
/tcondfyy there being a ronnd xxallioir' ci 
creatures in human figure thnsoghout 
this kingdom, whofe whole fubiQflence 
put into a common flock would leave 
trhemin debt two millions of pound&j&H^ 
Tng^ adding thofe, who are be^ars by |>ny^ 
£efEon, to the bulk of ^mers, cdttagen 
and labourers, with their wives and efail«« 
dren, who are beggars in cfied ; I dcfite 
thofe politicians who diflike my orertuiCy 
and may perhaps be fo bold to attempt an 
anfwer, that they will firft afk the parents 
of thefe mortals, whether they would not 
at this day think it a great happinefs to 
have been fold for food at a year old, in 
the manner I prefcribe, and thereby have 
avoided fuch a perpetual fcene of misfor- 
tunes, as they have fince gone through, 
by the opprejfton of landlords^ the impojjli'- 
ffility of paying rent 'without money or trade^ 
the want of common fujienance, with 
neither houfe nor cloatbs to cover them 
from the inclemencies of the weather, and 
the moft inevitable profpeSi of entailing the 
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Uhj or greater miferies, upon their hreeif 
for ever. 

I profefs in the fincerity of my heart, 
that I have not the leaft perfonal intereft 
in endeavouring to promote this neceflary 
work, having no other motive than the 
publick good of my country, by advancing 
our trade, providing for infants, relieving 
the poor, and giving feme pleafure to the 
rich, I have no children, by which I can 
propofe to get a fingle penny ; the young- 
eft being nine years old, and my wife paft 
child-bearingw 
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CHAP. I. 

IT hattbeen long (nay dear countrymen) 
the fubjed of my concern and furprize, 
that vyhereas numberlefe poets, critics, and 
orators have compiled and digefted the 
art of ancient poefy, there hath not rifcn 
among us one perfon fo publick-lpiritedy 
as to perform the like for the modern. 
Although it is univerfally known, that our 
every way induftrioiis moderns, both in 
the weight of their writing*, and in the 
velocity of their judgments, do fb infinite- 
ly excel the laid ancients. 

Neverthelefs, too true it is, that while 
a plain and direA road is paved to their 
vxlfos, or fublime ; no track has been yet 
chalked out to arrive at our $«lBof, or pro- 
fund. The latins, as they came between 
the greeks and us, make ufe of the word 
^Ifitudoy which implies equally heighth 
and depth. Wherefore confidcring with 
no fmall grief, how many promifing ge- 
nius's 
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nius*s of this age are wandering (as | rh^y 
lay) in the dark without a guide, I hav^ 
undertaken this arduous but neceflary tall^ 
to lead them, as it were by the hand, an^B 
ftep by ftep, thq gentle dowii-hill way tci3> 
the bathos 'y the bottom, the end, th^s 
ttentlral point, the non plus ultray of trii^^ 
modern poefy I 

When I confider (my dear country-^— — 
men) the extent, fertility, and populoufnefs=* 
of our lowlands of Parnaflus, the flourifli" 
ing ftate of our trade, and the plenty ol 
our manufacture ; there are two tefledi- 
ons, which adminifter great occafion of 
lurprize ; the one, that all dignities and ho* 
hours (hould be bellowed upon the exceed* 
ing few meagre inhabitants of the top of 
the mountain; the other, that our owii 
nations (hould have arrived to that pitch of 
greatnefs it now poffeffes, without any 
regular fyftem of laws. As to the firftj 
it is with great pleafure I have obferved iJi. 
late the gradual decay of delicacy and re* 
finement among mankind, who are be* 
come too reafbnable to require, that we 
fhould labour with infinite pains to come 
up to the tafte of thefe mopntaineerSj 
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when they without any may condefcend 
to ours. But as we have now an unquefti- 
onable majority on our fide, I doubt not^ 
but we ihall (hortly be able to level the 
-highlanders, and procure a farther vent 
for our own produdij which is already fo 
much reliflied, encouraged^ and rewarded 
by the nobility and gentry of Great Briiaifr* 

Therefore to fupply our former defedfc 
I purpofe to colled the fcattered rules of* 
our art into regular inAitutes from the ex* 
ample and pradice of the deep genius's 
of our nation ; imitating herein my prede- 
ceflbrs, the maflec oiAlexcmder^ and the 
fecretary of the renowned Zenobia : and 
in this my undertaking I am the more! 
animated, as I exped more fuccefs than 
has attended even thofe great critics ; fines 
their laws, though they might be good, 
have ever been flackly executed, and their 
precepts however ftrid obeyed only by fits^ 
' and by a very fmall number. 

At the fame time I intend, todojuliice 
upon our neighbours, inhabitants of the 
upper Parnaffus ; who taking advantage 
of the rifing ground ate perpetually throw- 
ing down rubbilh, dirt, and ftones upon 

Vol. IV. k: us, 
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us, never fuffering us to live in peace— 
Thefe men, while they enjoy the cryfta3 
ftream of helicon, envy us our commoi^B 
water, which (thank our ftars) though icm: 
is fbmewhat muddy, flows in much great — 
cr abundance. Nor is this the greateiti^ 
injuftice, that we have to complain of : foi — 
though it is evident, that we never made 
the leaft attempt or inrode into their terri- 
tories, but lived contented in our native 
fens ; they have often not only commit- 
ted petty larcenies upon our borders, but 
driven the country, and carried off at 
once whole cart-loads of ourmanufa£hire; 
to reclaim fome of virhich ftolen goods is 
part of the defign of this treatife. 

For we fhall fee in the courfe of this 
work, that our greateft adverfaries have 
fbmetimes defcended towards us ; and 
doubtlefs might now and then have arriv- 
ed at the l^afhos itfelf, had it not been for 
that miftaken opinion they all entertained, 
that the rules of the ancients were equally 
neceflary to the moderns ; than which 
cannot be a more grievous error, a:j 
be amply proved in the following di£~ 
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And indeed when any of thcfe have 
gone fo far, as by the light of their own 
genius to attempt new models, it is won- 
derful to obferve, how nearly they have 
approached us in thofc particular pieces j 
though in their others they differed toto 
ccelo from us. 

CHAP. II. 

That the bathos, or profundy is the natural 
tajle of man, and in particular af the 
prefent age. 

TH E tafte of the bathos is implanted 
by nature itfelf in the foul of man ; 
till perverted by cuftom or example, he 
is taught, or rather compelled to relifli 
xhtfublime. Accordingly, we fee the un- 
prejudiced minds of children delight on- 
ly in fuch produ6tions, and in fuch ima- 
ges, as our true modern writers fet before 
them. I have obferved, how faft the ge- 
neral tafte is returning to this firft fimpli- 
city and innocence : and if the intent of "^ 
all poetry be to divert and inftru<St, certainly 
that kind, which diverts and inftruds the 
great ejl number , is to be preferred. Let us 

K 2 look 
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look round among the admirers of poetry ; 
we fliall find thofe, who have a tafte of the 
fublifney to be very kv/; but th.Qprofund 
ftrikes univerfally, and is adapted to every 
capacity. It is a fruitlefs undertaking to 
write for men of a nice and fpppifli gufto, 
whom after all it is almoft impoflible to 
pleafe ; and it is ftill more chimerical to 
write for pofterity, of whofe tafte we can- 
not make any judgment, and whofe ap- 
plaufe we can never enjoy. It muft be con- 
fefTed, our wifer authors have a prefent end, 

Et prodejfe volunty et.deleBare poeta. 

Their true defign is profit or gain ; '. in or- 
der to acquire which, it is neceffary to 
procure applaufe by adminiftring pleafure 
to the reader : from whence it follows 
demonftrably, that their produiStions muft 
be fuited to the prefent tafte. And I can- 
not but congratulate bur age on this pecu- 
liar feHcity, that though we have made 
indeed great progrefs in all other branches 
of luxury, we are not yet debauched with 
any high relifli in poetry, but are in this 
one tafte lefs nice than our anceftors. If 
an art is to be eftimated by its fuccefs, I 

appeal 
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appeal to experience, whether there have 
not been, in proportion to their number, 
as many ftarving good poets, as bad ones ? 
Neverthelefs, in making gain the prin- 
cipal end of our art, far be it from me to 
exclude any great genius's oirank or for- 
tune from diverting themfelves this way. 
They ought to be praifed no lefs than 
thofe princes, who pafs their vacant hours 
in fome ingenious mechanical or manual 
art. And to fuch as thefe, it would be in- 
gratitude not to own, that our art has been 
often infinitely indebted. 

CHAP. III. 

The necejpty of the Bathos phyfcally cow 
fidered. 

FArthermore, it were great cruelty and 
injuftice, if ail fuch authors as can- 
not write in the other way, were prohibit- 
ed from writing at all. Againft this I draw 
an argument from what feems to me an 
undoubted phyfical maxim ; that poetry is 
a natural or morbid fecretion from the 
hrain. As 1 would not fuddenly flop a 
cold in the head, or dry up my neighbours 

K 3 iffue 
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iffue, I would as little hinder him from 
neceffary writing. It may be affirmed | 
with great truth, that there is hatdly any ' 
human creature paft childhood, but at 
one time or other has had fome poetical 
evacuation, and no queftion was much 
the better for it in hishealth ; fo true is 
the laying, nafcitnur poeta, Thereforeis 
thedefire of writing properly termed ^r«- 
rituSi the " titi)lation of the generative fa- 
** culty of the brain,'* and the perfon is 
faid to conceive ; now liich as conceive muft 
bring forth. J have known a man thought- 
ful, melancholy and raving for divers days, 
who forthwith grew wonderfully eafy, 
lightfome, and cheerful, upon a difcharge 
of the peccant humour in exceeding pu- 
rulent metre. Nor can I queftion, but a^ 
bundance- of untimely deaths are occafi- 
pned for want of this laudable vent of 
unruly paffions; yea, perhaps, in poor 
wretches (which is very lamentable) , for 
meer want of pen, ink, and paper 1 From 
hence it follows, that a fuppreflion of the 
very worft poetry is of dangerous confe- 
quence to the ftgte. We find by experience, 
that the fame humours which vent them- 
3 felves 



► 
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fclves in fummerin ballads and fonnets, are 
condenfed by the winter's cold into pam- 
phlets and fpeeches for and againft the 
miniftry : nay, I know not, but many times 
a piece of poetry may be the moft inno- 
cent compofition of a minifter himfelf. 

It is therefore manifeft, that mediocrity 
ought to be allowed, yea indulged, to the 
good fubjedts of England. Nor can I con- 
ceive how the world has fwallowed the 
contrary as a maxim upon the fingle 
authority oi* Horace. Why fhould the 
golden mean, and quinteflence of all vir- 
tues, be deemed fo ofFenfive in this art ? 
or coolnefs or mediocrity be fo amiable a 
quality in a man, and fo deteftable in a 
poet? 

However, far be it from me to compare 
Aefe writers with thofe great fpirits, who 
ai^ born with a vivacite de fefanteur^ or 
(as an englijb author calls it) an " alacrity 
" of finking ";" and who by ftrength of 
nature alone can excel. All I mean, is to 
e ince the necefllty of rules to thefe leffeir 



■'Medioeribiis ejfe poetis 



Non dity non homines^ etc. HoB« 

' Spoken by FalftaffQi himfelf in Shake/pear's merry wives 
«i Windfor. 

K 4 genius's, 
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genius's, as well as the ufefulnefs of them 
to the greater. 

C H A P. IV. 

^ai there is an art of the bathos^ or /r^ 
fund, 

WE come now to prove, that there 
is an art of finking in foetry. Is 
there not an architeAure of vaults and 
cellars, as well as of lofty domes and 
pyramids? Is there not as much (kill and 
labour in making ditches, as in raifing 
mounts ? Is there not an art of diving as 
well as of flying ? and will any fober prac- 
titioner aiHrm, that a diving engine is 
not of fingular ufe in making him longr 
winded, affifting his defcent, and furnifli- 
ing him with more ingenious means of 
keeping under water ? 

If we feaJch the authors of antiquity, 
we fhall find as few tojiave^een diftin- 
guifliedin the XxvL'^profurid^j^Ya. the true 

fublime. And the very fame thing (as it 
appears from Longinus) hadbeen imagined 
pf that, as now of this : namely, that it 

" was entirely the gift of nature. I grant, 

: that 
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that to excel in the bathos 2i genius is re- 
quilite ; yet the rules of art muft be al- 
lowed (o far ufeful, as to add weight, or 
as I may fay, hang on lead to facilitate 
and enforce- our defcent, to guide us to 
the moft advantageous declivities, and ha- 
bituate our imagination to a depth of 
thinking. Many there are that can fall, 
but few can arrive at the felicity of falling 
gracefully ; much more for a man, who 
IS amongft the loweft of the creation, at 
the very bottom of the atmofphere ; to de- 
fcend beneath himfelf, is not fo ealy a taflc 
unlefs he calls in art to his affiftance. It 
it with the bathos as with fmall beer, 
which is indeed vapid and infipid, if left 
at large and let abroad ; but being: by 
our rules confined and well ftopt, nothing 
grows fo frothy, pert, and bouncing. - 

T\itfublime of nature is the fky, the 
fun, moon, ftars, &c. The profund of 
nature is gold, pearls, precious ftones, 
and the treafurcs of the deep, which arc 
ineftimable as unknown. But all that 
lies between thefe, as corn, flower, fruits, 
animals, and things for the mere ufe of 
man, are of mean price, and fo common 

as 
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as not to be greatly efteemed by the cu- 
rious. It being certain that any thing, of 
which we know the true ufe, cannot be 
invaluable : which affords a folution, why 
common fenfe hath either beep totally de- 
ipifed, or held in fmall repute, by the 
greateft modern critics and authors. 

CHAP. V. 

Of the true genius for the profunda and hy 
what it is conftituted 

AN D I will venture to lay it down, 
as the firft maxim and corner-ftone 
of this our art ; that whoever would ex- 
cel therein, muft ftudioully avoid, deteft, 
and turn his head from all the ideas, ways, 
and workings of that peftilent foe to wit, 
and deftroyer of fine figures, which is 
known by the name of common fenfe. His 
bufiinefs muft be to contrad.the truQ gout 
de trovers ; and to acquire a moft happy, 
uncommon, unaccountable way of think- 
ing. 

He is to confider himfelf as a grotefque 
painter, whofe works would be fpoiled by 
an imltatioa of nature, or uniformity of 

deugn. 
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defign. He is to mingle bits of the moft 
various, or difcordant kinds, landfcape, 
hiflory, portraits, animals, and conned: 
them with a great deal of flourifhing, by 
head or tail, as it lliall pleafe his imagina- 
tion, and contribute to his principal end, 
which is to glare by ftrong oppofitions of 
colours, and furprize by contrariety of 
images. 

Serpent es avihus geminenturi tigribui agni. Hor. 

His defign ought to be like a labyrinth, 
out of which no body can get clear but 
himfelf. And iince the great art of all 
poetry is to mix truth with fidion, in or- 
der to join the credibleyvith xia&furprixingi 
our author {hall produce the credible, by 
painting nature in her loweft fimplicity ; 
and the furprizing, by contradi<3:ing com- 
mon opinion. In the very manner he will 
affe<St the marvellous', he will draw Achilles 
with the patience oijob-, a prince talking 
like a jack-pudding ; a maid of honour 
felling bargains ; a footman fpeaking like 
a philofbpher ; and a fine gentleman like 
a fcholar. Whoever is converfant in mo- 
dern plays, may make a moft noble collec- 
tion 
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tion of this kind, and at the fame time 
from a complete body oi modern ethics and ' 
morality. 

Nothing feemed more plain to our great 
authors,, than that the world hath long 
been weary of natural things. How much 
the contrary are formed to pleafe, is evi- 
dent from the univerfal applaufe daily 
given to the admirable entertainments of 
harlequins and magicians on our ftage. 
When an audience behold a coach turned 
into a wheelbarrow, a conjurer into an old 
woman, or a man's head where his heels 
fhould be : how are they ftruck with tranf- 
port and delight ? which can only be im- 
puted to this caufe, that each objed is 
changed into that which hath been fug- 
gefted to them by their own low ideas be- 
fore. 

He ought therefore to render himfelf 
mafter of this happy 2tXi<^ anti- natural vf2Ly 
of thinking to fuch a degree, as to be able, 
on the appearance of any objeft, tofumifli 
his imagination with ideas infinitely be- 
low it. And his eyes fliould be like unto 
the wrong end of a perfpedive glafs, by 
which all the objeds of nature are lefTened. 

For 



aiA 
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For example ; when a true genius looks 
upon the fky, he immediately catches the 
idea of a piece of blue lute-Jiringy or a 
child's mantle. 

* The Jkiest wbofe fpreading volumes fcarce have 

roontt 
Spun thin, and wove in nature' sjinejl loom, 
the new-born world in their foft lap embrac'd. 
And all around their Jiarry mantle cajl. 

If he looks upon a tempeft, he (hall 
have an image of a tumbled bed, and de- 
fcribe a lucceeding calm in this manner ; 

' The ocean, joyed to fee the tempejified. 

New lays bis waves, and /moot hs his ruffled bed^ 

The triumphs and acclamations of the 
angels at the creation of the univerfe pre- 
fent to his i^rwgination " the rejoycings 
" on the lord mayor's day j" and he be- 
holds thofe glorious beings celebrating 
their creator, by huzzaing, making illu- 
minations, and flinging fquibs, crackers, 
and fky-rockets. 

\ Prince Arthur, p. 41, 42. * P. 14. 

Glorious 
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* Glorious illuminations^ made on high V 

By all thejlars and planets of tbejky^ | 

Injujl degrees 9 andjhining order placed^ 
Spectators cbarnidj and the blefi dwellings graced. 
Through all the enlighten d air fwift fire-works fie^. 
Which with repeated Jhouts glad cherubs threw. 
Comets afcended with their /weeping train ^ 
Then fell in fiarry Jhowers and glittering rain. 
In air ten thoufand meteors blazing hung^ 
Which from th' eternal battlements were flung. 

If a man, who is violently fond of mt^ 
will facrijfice to that paflion his friend or 
his God, would it not be a fhame, if he 
who is fmit with the love of the bathos^ 
fhould not facrifice to it all other tranfi- 
tory regards ? You (hall hear a zealous 
proteftant deacon invoke a faint, ^nd 
modeftly befeech her to do more for us 
than providence. 

^Look downy blefi faint y with pity then look down^ 



^ Ibid. p. 50. 
N, B, In order to do juftice which we ufe of Prince Ar* 
to thefe great poets, our cita- //;«r, is in duodecimo^ ^714« 
tions are taken from the beft, the fourth edition revifed. 
the laft, and moft correft edi- ^ J. Philips on the death of 
tions of their works. That Queen Mary. 

Shed 
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Shed on this land thy kinder influence t 

And guide us through the mijls of providence » 

In which naejlray. 

Neither will he, if a goodly fimile come 
in his way, fcruple to affirm himielf an 
eye-witiiefs of things never yet beheld by 
man, or never in exiftcnce ; as thus, 

' thus have I feen in Arahy the bkfi 
Aphcenix couch' d upon her funeral nefi. 

But to convince you, that nothing is fo 
great, which a marvellous genius prompt-*- 
ed by this laudable zeal is not able to 
leflen ; hear how the moft fublime of 
all beings is reprefented in the following 
images. 

Firft he is a Painter. 

' Sometimes the lord of nature in the air 
^reads forth his clouds, his fable canvas, where 
His pencil, dipt in heavenly colour bright. 
Paints his fair rain-bow, charming to the fight, 

" Anm. \ Blacim. opt. edit. duod. 1716. p. 172. 

Now 
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Now he is a Chemist, 

-I 

* HB almighty chemiji does his work prepare^ 
Tours d(nvn his waters on the thirfiy plain, 
Digejis his Ughteningf and dijlils his rain. 

Now he is a Wrestler. 

* Me in his griping arms th' eternal took. 
And withfuch mighty force my body Jhooky 
That thejirong grafp my members forely bruisdf 
Broke all my bones ^ and all myjinews loosed. 

Npw a Recruiting Officer. 

* For clouds the fun-beams levy frejh fupplies^ 
And raife recruits of vapours ^ which arife 
Drawn from thefeasy to mujler in thefkies. 

Now a peaceable Guarantee* 

^ In leagues of peace the neighbours did agree f 
And to maintain them God was guarantee. 

Then he is an Attorney. 

* "Job J as a vile offender ^ God indites y 
And terrible decrees againjl me writes ^ 

God will not be my advocate. 
My caufe to manage or debate. 

8 Black, Pf. civ. p. 263. ** Page 75. ^ P. 170 

^ P. 70. » P. 61. 

Ir 
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In the following lines lie is a Gold- 

• BEATER. 

* Who the rich mefal beats, and then nvith care 
Vnfolds the golden leaves to gild the fields of air. 

Then a Fuller. 
■ t y exhaling reeks y thatfecrei tife^ 



Born on rebounding fun^beams through the Jkies^ 
Are thicken d J wrought 9 and whiten d,' till they grow 
A heavenly fleec e ^ ^ 

A Mercer, or Packer. 

^ ]Did/i thou one end of air s wide curtain bold. 

And help the bales of Mther to unfold ^y 

Say, which car ulean pile was by thy handenroltd? 

A Butler. . 

* He meafures all the drops with wondrous fl^ill, 
Which the black clouds, his floating bottles, filh . 

And a Baker. 

• God in the wildemifs his table Jpreadj 
And in his airy ovens baKd their bread. 

• P. i8i* ^P. 18. *P. 174. -"P. 131. 

! 'Black. Song oi MofiSy pr 2t8r 

Vol. IV. L CHAP. 
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C H A P. VL 

Of the fever al hinds of genius s in theprih 
fund, and the marks, and chara^ers of 
each. 

I Doubt not, but the reader by this cloud 
of examples begins to be convinced 
of the truth of our a^ertion, th^ the 
bathos is an art j and that the genivis of 
no mortal whatever, foUowing the misre 
ideas of nature, and unailifted with 99 
habitual, nay laborious peculiarity of think- 
ing, could arrive at images fo wpnderfully 
low and unaccountable. The great ^r 
thor, froni whofe treafury we have dfawn 
^U thefe inftances (the father of tht bathos, 
arid indeed the Homer of it) has, like that 
immortal Greek, confined his labours to 
the greater poetry, and thereby left room 
for others to acquire a due (hare of praile 
in inferior kinds. Many paintfers, who 
could never hit a nofe or an eye, have 
with felicity copied a finailTpox, or been 
admirable at ^ toad or a re4-h?rrii?g: ^d 
feldom are we without gepiu^'^ fer ^f^ 
life, which they can work up and fliffen 
with incredible accuracy, 

* - . /.An 
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Ah univerfal genius rifes not in an age ; 
but when he rifes, armies rife in him 1 he 
pours forth five or fix epic poems with 
greater facility, than five or fix pages 
can be produced by an elaborate andfervilc 
copyer after nature or the ancients. It is 
affirmed by ^uintilianj that the feme 
genius, which made Germanicus fo great 
a general, would with equal application 
have made him an excellent heroic poet. 
In like manner, rcafoning from the affini- 
ty there appears between arts and fciences, 
I doubt not, but an adive cateher of but- 
terjBies, a careful arid fanciful pattern- 
drawer, an induftrious colledor of {hells, a 
laborious and tuneful bag-piper, or a dili- 
gent breeder of tame rabbits, might feveral- 
ly excel in their refpedive parts of the bathos, 

I fhall range thefe confined and lels 
. copious genius's under proper ckfles, and 
(the better to give their pidures to the 
reader) under the names of animals of 
feme fort or other ; whereby he will be 
enabled, at the firft fight of fuch as ftiall 
daily come forth, to know to what kind 
to refer, and with vehat authors to com- 
pare them. 

L 2 I. The 
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1. The flying fipes : thefe are writers, 
who now and then rife upon their fins, 
and fly out of the profund ; but their 
, wings are foon dry, and they drop down 
to the bottom. G. S. A. H. C. G. 

2. Th.^ /wallows are authors, that are 
eternally ikimming and fluttering up and 
down, but all their agility is employed to 
catch flies. L. T. W. P. Lord H. 

3. The oftricbeszx^ fuch, whofeheavi- 
nefs rarely permits them toraife themfelves 
from the ground ; their wings are of no 
ufe to lift them up, and their motion is 
between flying and walking ; but then 
they run very f aft, D. F. L. E. the hon. 
E. H. 

4. The parrots are they, that repeat 
another s words in fuch a hoarfe odd 
voice, as makes them feem their vwn. 
W. B. W. S. C. C. the reverend D. D. 

5. The didappers arc authors, that keep, 
themfelves long out of fight, under water, 
and come up now and then, where you 
leaft expeded them. L. W. G. D. Efq; 
the hon. Sir W. Y. 

6. The porpoijes 2LX& unwieldy and big; 
they put all their numbers into a great 

5 turmoil 
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urmoil and tempeft, but whenever they 
ippear in plain light (which is ieldom) 
hey are only fhapelefs and .ugly monfters. 
f. D. C. G. I. O. 

7. The frogs are fuch, as can neither 
valk nor fly, but can leap and hum/ to 
idmiration ; they live generally in , the 
)ottom of a ditch, and make a great noife, 
vhenever they thruft their heads above 
rater. E. W. I. M. Efq. T. D. gent." 

8. The ^els are obfcure authors, that 
i^rap themfelves up in their own mud, 
lut are mighty nimble and pert. L. W. 
.. T. P» M. general C. 

9. Th^ tortoifis are flow and chill, 
nd, like paftoral writers, delight much 
1 gardens : they have for the mofl: part 

fine embroider'd fliell, and underneath 
: a heavy lump. A. P. W'. B. L. E. 
^he right hon. E. of S. 

Thefe are the chief charaBeriftics of 
le bathosy and in each of thefe kinds we 
ave the comfort to be blefled with fundry 
nd manifold choice fpirits in this our 
land. 



L 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the profunda when it confifis in tbt 
thought. 

WE have already laid down the prin- 
ciples, upon which our author is to | 
proceed, and the manner of forming his ^ 
thought by familiarizing his mind to the 
loweji objeiis ; to which, it may be added, 
that vulgar converfation will greatly con- 
tribute. There is no queftion, brut the 
garret or the printer's boy may often be 
difcerned in the compositions made in fuch . 
fcenes and company ; and much of Mr. 
Curl himfelf has been infenfibly infufcd 
into the works of his learned writers. 

The phyfician, by the ftudy and iufpec" 
tion of urine and ordure, approves him-' 
felf in the fcience -, and. in like fort (houlcJ 
our author acduftom andexeccife his ima-^ 
gination upon the dregs of nature. 

This will render his thoughts truly and 
fundamentally low, and carry him many 
fathoms beyond mediocrity. For, certain 
it is (though fome lukewarm heads ima- 
gine they may be fafe by temporizing be- 
5- tween 
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tv^cen the extremes) that whert there is 
not U triticalncfs or mediocrity in the ' 
thought, it can never be funk into the 
genuine and perfed Saf/tos by the moft 
elaborate low expreffion : it can, at moft, 
be only carefully obfcured, or metaphori- 
cally debafed. But, it is the thought alon^ 
tHat ftrikes, and gives the whole that 
fpirit, which we admire and ftare at. 
For inftatice, in that ingenious piece on 
« lady's drinking the bath-waters : 

* S6e drinks! Jhe drinks! behold the mat chiefs dame ! . 
To her 'tis water, but to us 'tis flame : 

Thus fire is water , water fire by turns, 

And the fame fiream at once both cools and burns. 

What can be more eafy and unaffefted, 
than the di<Sion of thefe verfes ? it is the 
turn of thought alone, and the variety of 
imagination, that charm and furprize us. 
And when the fame lady goes into the 
bith, the thought (as in juftnefs it ought) 
goes ftill deeper : 

* Venus beheld her, 'midft her crowd offiaves, 
4tid thought herfclfjufi rifenfrom the waves. 

• Anon. •' Idem. 

L 4 How 
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How much out of the way of common 
fenfe is this refledion oi Venus ^ not know- 
ing herfelf from the l^dy ? 

Of the fame nature is that noble miftake 
of a frighted flag in a full chace, who 
(faith the poet.) 

Hears his own feet ^ and thinks they found like more; 
Andfean the bind feet will der take the fore. 

K 

So aftonifhing as thefe are, they yield 
to the following, which is profundity it- 
felf. 

• None but himfelf can be his parallel. 

Unlefs it may feem borrowed from \\\0 
thought of that matter of a ftiow in Smith-^ 
fieldy who writ in large letters over th^ 
pidure of his elephant. 

This is the great ejl elephant in the world, except 
himfelf. 

However our next inftance is certainly 
an original. Speaking of a beautiful infant, 

So fair thou art, that if great Cupid be 
A child as poets fay, fiire tbow art he. 

• TMaldy Double Falfhpod, 

Fair 
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Fair Venus laould mijiake tbeefor her own. 
Did not thy eyes proclaim thee not ber.fon. 
'there all i he lightnings of thy mother sjbine. 
And with a fatal brigbtnejs kill in thine. 

Firft he is Cupid, then he is not Cupid-y 
firft Venus would miftake him«, then fhe 
would not miftake him ; next his eyes are 
his mother's, and laftly they are not his 
mother's, but his own. 

Another author defcribing a poet, that 
fhines forth amidfl: a circle of criticks, 

^bus Vbcehus through the zodiack takes his wayy 
^nd amid monjlers rifes into day. 

What a peculiarity is here of invention ? 

the author's pencil, like the wand oiCirce^ 

turns all into monfters at a ftroke. A 

great genius takes things in the lump, 

vithout flopping at minute confiderati- 

ons: in vain might the ram, the bull, the 

goat, the lion, the crab, the fcorpion, the 

£(hes, all fland in its way, as mere natural 

animals : much more might it be pleaded, 

l^t a pair of fcales, an old man, and 

two innocent children, were no monfters : 

there were only the centaur and the maid, 

that 
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that could be cftccmcd out of nature. But 
what of that ? with a boldnefs peculiar to 
thefe daring genius's, what he found not 
monfters, he made fo. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of ths profundi confiftinz in the circum- 
ftances: ^W <?/" amplification /jtWperi- 
phrafe in general. 

WHAT in a great meafure diftin- 
guiihes other writers from ours, is 
their chufing and feparating fuch circuni' 
fiances in a defcription, as ennoble or ele- 
vatc the fubjed. 

The circum/iances, which arc moft natu- 
ral, are obvious, therefore not oftoniJhingGi 
peculiar : but thofe, that are far-fetched 
or unexpe<9:ed, or hardly compatible, will 
furpnze prodigioully. Thefe therefore we 
muft principally hunt out; but above all 
preferre a laudable prolixity ; prefenting 
the whole and every fide at once of the 
image to view. For choice and diftincSiort 
are not only a curb to the fpirit, and limit 
the defcriptive faculty, but alfo lefTen the 

books 
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book; which is frequently the worft con- 
fequence of all to our aijthor. 

jab fays in ihort, he waJBed his feet in 
butter ; a circumftance fome poets would 
have foftened, or paft over.: now hear 
how this butter is fpread out by the great 
genius. 

" With teats dijiended with their mUkyjiore, 
Such numrous ktving herds, before my door, 
^heir painful burthen to unload did meet, 
That we -with butter might have wajb'd our feet. 

How cautious and particular 1 "he 
" had (fays our author) fo many herds, 
** which herds thrived fo well, and thriv- 
" ingfowell gave fo much milk, and that 
♦' milk produced fo much butter, that, if 
" he did not, he might have wafhed his 
*' feet in it." 

- The enfuing defcription of hell is no 
lefs remarkable in the circumflances. 

" Inflaming b^aps the raging ocean rolls, 
Whofe livid -waves involve deff airing fouls j 
Xhe liquid burnings dreadful colours Jhew^ 
Some deeply red and others faintly blue. 

■» Blachn. Jeh, p, 133. » ?t, Artb. p, 89. 

Could 
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Could the moft minute dutch-painter 
have been more exad ? how inimitably 
circumftantialis this alfo of a war-horfe ! 

• His eye-balls burn, be wounds tbe fmoaking plainy 
And knots ofiaxXtt ribbond deck his mane. 

Of certain cudgel-players. 

^bey brandijh high in air tbeir threat" ningjiaves, 
' Their^ hands a woven guard of ozier faves. 
In which they fix their hazel weapon's end. 

Who would not think the poet haci 
paft his whole life at wakes in fuch lauda^ 
ble diverfions ? fince he teaches us how to 
hold, nay how to make a cudgel I 

Periphrafe is another great aid to pro- 
lixity ; being a difFufed circumlocutory 
maimer of expreffing a known idea, which 
fhould be fo myfterioufly couched, as to 
give the reader the pleafute of guefling 
what it is, that the author can poflibly 
mean ; and a flrange furprize, when he 
finds it ? 

The poet I laft mentioned is incompa- 
rable in this figure. 

A wav- 
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. , * A waving fea of heads loas round me fpreadt 

■ And ftillfrejh Jir earns the gazing deluge fed. 

irfe! 

Here, is a waving fea of heads, which by 
'^■^ a frefli ftream of heads grows to be a 
gazing deluge of heads. You come at 
laft to find, it means a great crowd, 

'^-■«. How prietty and how genteel is the 
following 1 



t*. 



?j-, 



* Nature^ s confeStioner'—— 
Aa; Wbofe fuckets are moijt alchymy : 
ida *JLbeJiiU of his refining mold 
v t( Minting the garden into gold. 

What is this, but a bee gathering honey ? 

°7 'Little Syren of the f age, 
*^- Empty war bfer, breathing lyre, 
^0 W'anton gale of fond defire^ 
^g tuneful mifcbief vocal fpell.-"^ 
ily ; 

be I Who would think, this was only a poor 
gentlewoman, that fung finely ? 

We may define amplification to be 
making the moft of a thought ; it is the 

* y«*> p. 78. * CUveland. « A. Philips to Cuxxona, 

fpinning- 
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Jpinning- wheel of the bathos^ which draws 
out and fpreads it into the fineft thread. 
There are amplifiers, who can extend half 
a dozen thin thoughts over a whole folio ; 
but fcM* which, the tale of many a vaft ro- 
mance, and the fubftance of many a fair 
vloume, might be reduced to the fize of a 
primmer. 

In the book o( Job are thefe words, 
" Haft thou commanded the morning, 
" and caufed the day fpring to know his 
" place ?'* how is this extended by the 
moft celebrated amplifier of our age ? 

" Canji thou Jet forth tb' etberiai mines m high, 
Which the refulgent ore of light fupply ? 
Is the celeftlal furnace /« thee known. 
In which /melt the golden metal down ? 
Treafuresyfrom whence I deal out light asfq/l. 
As all my liars and lavifli funs can wafte. 

The lame author hath amplified a paf- 
jfage in the civth pfalm ; " he looks on 
-<* the earth, and it trembles. He touches 
" the hills, and they fmoke." 

* The bills forget they re, fix' d, and in their fright 
Cajl off their weight, arid eafe t hemf elves for flight f 

rj*l>,f.ic9, ' *P. 267. 

The 
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^he woods with terror wing'd out-Jly the tsind, 
Attd^eave the i>e4i^, panting hills behind. 

You here fee the hills not only trem- 
bKng, but fliaking ofF woods from their 
backs, to run the fefter: after this you 
;ire -prefented with a foot-race of moun- 
tains and woods, where the woods diftance 
the jTiQUntain^, that, like corpulent purfy 
fellows, come puffing and panting a vaft 
way behind tjiem. 

CHAP. \%. 

Ofimitatm, and the manmr of imitating, 

TH A T the true authors of the pro- 
fund are to imitate diligently the 
examples in their own way is not to bq 
queftioned, and that di^^ers have by this, 
means attained to a depth, whereunto their 
owi> weight could qever have carried 
them, is evident by fundry inftances. Who 
fees not that De Foe was the poetical fon 
of Withi^s^ Tate of Ogilhyy E, Ward of 
John Taylor ^ and Eujdm oi Blackmoref 
Therefor^ when we fit down to write, let 
Us bring fome great author to our mind, 
« and 



I 
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and afk ourfelves this queftion ; how 
would Sir Richard have faid this ? do f 
exprefs my felf as fimple as Ambrofe 
Philips^ or flow my numbers with the 
quiet thoughtlefTnefs of Mr. TVelfiedf 

But it may leem fomewhat ftrange to 
aflert, that our proficient fhould alfo read 
the works of thofe famous poets, who have 
excelled in thtfublime: yet is not this a 
paradox. As Virgil is faid to have read 
Ennius^ out of his dunghill to draw gold, 
fo may our author read Shah/pear; Mil- 
ton-i and DrydiH for the contrary end, to 
bury their gold in his own dunghill. A 
true genius, when he finds any thing 1 
lofty or fhining in them, will have the 
fkill to bring it down, take oifF the glofs, 
or quite difcharge the colour, by fome 
ingenious circumftance or periphrafe, fome 
addition or diminution, or by fbme oi 
thofe figures, the ufe of which we fhal^ 
iliew in our next chapter. 

The book of 'Job is acknowledged \C- 
be infinitely fublime, and yet has not th^ 
father of the bathos reduced it in every 
page ? is there a paflage in all Virgil mor^ 

painted 
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painted up and laboured than the defcrip^ 
tion of ^tna in the third i9Eneid ? 



^-^-^^Horrificis juxtd ioridt Mtna ruinis^ 
Inter dumqtie atiraih prdrUmpit ad at her a nubemi 
Turbine fumantefn piceo, & candentejdvt'l/a, 
Attollitque glbbos flammdrUfn^ ^ Jidird Idmbii : 
inter dumfcopulos avulfaque vifcera montis 
Erigit erudldnsy liquefadldque faxa fub auras 
turn gemitU glomerdtyfundoque exajiuat imo; 

(I beg pardon of the gentle inglijb 
reader, and fuch of our writers as under- 
ftand ndt latin.j Lo ! how this is taken 
down by oiir oHtiJh poef, by the fingld 
happy thought of throwing the mountairi 
into 2ijit of the choltCi 

• JEtna^ and all the burning mountains ^ find 
'their kindled fiorei with inbred fiorm of wind 
. Blown up to rage ; and roaring out, complain. 
As torn with inward gripes, arid tort'ring pain i 
Lab'ring, they caji their dreadful vomit round, 
•M with their melted hovrets Jpread the grounJi 

liordce^ in fearch of the fublimey ftrtick 
nis head agairift the ftars ' ; but Empe^ 

' fr. jirtbury p. J ^. ^ Subllmi ferlam fidera vertice. 

. Vol. iVi M docks ^ 
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doclesy to fathom the profunda threw him- 
felf into Mtna, And who but would 
imagine our excellent modern had alfo 
been there, from this defcription ? 

Imitation is of two forts ; the firft is, 
when we force to our own purpofes the 
thoughts of others ; the fecond confiftsin 
copying the imperfedlions or blemiflies of 
celebrated authors. I have feeii a play 
profefledly writ in the ftyle oi Shakefpoar; 
wherein the refemblance lay in pne fingle 
line, 

Andfo good morrow fye, good mq/ier lieutenant'. 

And fundry poems in imitation ofMfl- 
ton, where with the utmoft exa£trlefs and 
not fo much as one exception, nev^rthe- 
lefs was conftantly nathkfs, embroider^ 
was hroideredy hermits were heretnitesy 
difdained was ^fdeigned, (hady umbrage- 
ous, enterprize emprize, pagan paynin, 
pinions pennons, fweet duket, orchards 
orchats, bridge-work pontifical ; nay Jier 
was hir, and their was thir through the 
whole poem. And in very deed, there i« 
no other way, by which the true mo- 
dern poet could read to any purpofe the 

works 
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Works of fijeh men, as Milttin and Shgke- 

It may be expeded, tliat like other 
critics I fhould next fpeak of the pajftom i 
but as thci main end and principal efFed)^ 
t& the bmhdi is to produce tranquillity 
bf miftd (and fure it is a better defign td 
pcomotejleep than madnefsj we hat^e littl6^ 
tofay on this fuhged. Nor will the fhbrfc 
hotinds of this difcourfe allow us to treaS 
at large of the emollients and fipi^ts of 
poefyj of the cool^ and the manner of 
producing it ; or of the methods ufed by 
Uir authors in managing the paffions; I 
fliall but tranfiently remark, that nothing, 
contributes fo mtich to the edolj ai the ufe 
of wit in expreffing paflion ; the trud 
genius rarely fails of points, conceitSi and 
}jKQi^x fimilies on fuch occafions : this we 
way term the pathetic epigrammatttaly in 
U'hich ev€n puns are made ufe of with 
good fiiccefs. Hereby our beft authors 
We avoided throwing themfelves or theit* 
f^ders into any indecent tranfportSi 

3ut, a& it is iometimes needful to excltcl 
^ paffions of pur antagonift iii the pole^ 
mck way, the true ftudents in the law 

Ma ha?sS 
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have conftantly taken their methods from 
low life^ where they obferved, that to 
move anger ufe is made of fcolding and 
raihng ; to move love^ of bawdry ; to bcr 
^tt favour zxAfrkndjhip^ of grofs flattery ; 
and to produce y^^r, of calumniating an 
adverfary with crimes obnoxious to the 
ftate. As iov Jhame^ it is a filly pafllon, 
of which as our authors are incapable 
themfelves, fo they would not produce 
it in others. 

CHAP. X. 

Of tropes and figures : and firfl of tht 
variegating^ confounding^ and reverfmg 
figures, 

BU T we proceed to tht figures. Wc 
cannot too earneftly recommend to 
our authors the ftudy of the abpfe of 
fpeech. They ought to lay it down as a 
principle, to fay nothing in the ufual way, 
but (if poflible) in the direct contrary. 
Therefore the figures mufl be fo turned, 
as to manifeft that intricate and wonderful 
cafl of head, which diflinguifhes all writers 
of this kind : or (as I may fay) to refer 

exa&y 
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txsuStly the mold, in which they were 
formed, in all its inequalities, cavities, 
obliquities, odd crannies, and diflortions. 

It would be endlefs, nay impofllble to 
enumerate all fuch figures ; but we {hall 
content ourfelves to range the principal, 
which moft powerfully contribute to the 
bathos, under three claffes. 

I. The variegating, confounding, or 
nverfing tropes and figures. 

II. The magnifying, and 

III. The diminijhing. 

We cannot avoid giving to thefe the 
greek or roman names ; but in tendernefs 
to our countrymen and fellow writers, 
many of whom, however exquifite, are 
wholly ignorant of thofe languages, we 
have alfo explained them in our mother 
tongue. 

Of the firft fort, nothing fo much con- 
duces to. the bathos, as the 

Catachresis. 

A mafter of this will fay,. 
l^ow the beard, 
Shave the grafs, 
Pin the plank. 
Nail my flceve. From 



^ 
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From whence refuks Uk fame kkjd (?f 
pkafure to the mind, as to the eye when 
live behold harlequin trimming himfelf 
with a hatchet, hewing down a tree with 
St rafbr, making his tea in a cauldron, ancj 
brewing his ale in a tea-pot, to the inr 
predible fatisfadion of the britijh fpedator. 
Anpther fource of the bathos is, 

The Me TONY MY, 

^he inverilon of caufes for effeds, of in- 
yentprs for inventions, &c. 

fj^c'd in ber ^ Cqfins new appeared the bride, ** 
A ^ Bubble-boy and \ Tampion at herjide^ 
And with an <^r divine ber * QolmarpJyd, 
Tben oh ! Jhe cries, wbatjlaves I rtund me feet 
Here ^ bright Red-coat, there a /mart ' Tot^ee, ' 

The Synecdoche, 
which confifts in the ufe of a part (00 
the whole. , Vou may call a young womaiJ 
fometimes prQtty-fafe and figs-eyesy anJ 
fometimes fnotty-jj/^aod draggle-/di Oc 

• Stays. ' A fort of perrhr% : all 

' Tweezer-cafc, yroids in ufe at this ptcfenf 

' Watch. year 1727. 
^ Fan. ' 

5 oJ 
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of accidents for perfons ; as a lawyer is 
called {plit-caufe, a taylor prick loufe, &c. 
Or of things belonging to a man, for the 
man himfelf ; as 2. Jword-mzn^ a gown- 
matiy a t-m-t-d-man ; a whitQ-^affy a 
tum-i^, &c. 



The Aposiopesis, 

an excellent figure for the ignorant, a^ 
" what (hall 1 fay ;" when one has no- 
thing to fay : or " I can no more," when 
one really can no more. Exprefllons 
which the gentle reader is fo good as ne- 
ver to take in earneft. 

The Metaphor. , 

The firft rule is to draw it from the loweji 
things^ which is a certain way to fink the 
higheft ; as when you Ipeak of the thun- 
der of heaven, fay, 

■ TbelovAs above <?r^ angry andtaik big. 

Or if you would defcribe a rich man 
refunding his treafures, exprefs it thus, 

• Tbo* be (as /aid) mm ricbes gorge, tbejpoil 
Gainful in mimy vomit Jba/I ttcdil. ' 

2 X« Jlnf^ ■ Blackm. Jeby p. 91, 93. 

M 4 Soon 
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Soonjhall be perijh with afwift decay ^ 
hike bis own ordure, caji witbfcorn away. 

Thzfecondy that whenever you Jiart a 
ipe|:aphor, you muft be fure to run it 
flowtiy and purfue it as far as it can go,^ 
If you get the fcent of a ftate negotiation, 
follow it in this manner. 

• Thejlones and all the elements with thee 
Shall ratify aJiriSl confederacy ; 
Wild beajis their favage temper Jhall forget^ 
And for a firm alliance with thee treat ; 
T: he finny tyrant of the fpacious feas 
Shall find a fcaly tmhzffy for peace : 
His plighted faith the crocodile fhall keep y 
And feeing tbee^ for joy fincerely weep. 

Or if you reprefent the creator denouir- 
cing war againft the wicked, be flire ncr 
tp omit one circumftance ufual in pro- 
claiming and levying war. 

f Envoys and agents, who by my command 
Refide in Palefiina's la/td, 
To whom commiffions I have giv^ 
^ manage there the intcr^fts of heaven. 



• 7^*, p. 22. F Blachm. If*, c. xU 
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Yc holy heralds, who proplaim 

Or war or peace t in. mine your majierf namd n'" 

Te pioneers of heaven, prepare a road. 

Make it plain, direSl and broad-, 

"For I in perfon will my people head 3 

— ! For the divine deliverer 

Will on his march in majejiy appear. 
And needs the aid of no confed'rate pow'r- 

Under the Article of the confounding 
wer^nk 

I. The Mixture of Figures, 

which raifes. fo many images, as to give 
you no image at all. But its principal 
beauty is, when it gives an idea juft oppopte 
to what it feemed meant to defcribe. Thus 
an ingenious artiiR:, painting the fpring, 
talks of a fnow of blojfonis, and thereby 
raifes an unexpeded picture of winter. 
Of this fort is the following: 

' The gaping clouds pour lakes qffulphur down, 
W'hofe livid flajhesfickningjunbeams drown^ 

What a noble confufion ? clouds, lakes, 

brimftone, 
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brimftone, flames, fun-beams, gaping^ 
pouring, flckning, drowning 1 aU in twa 
lines. 

2. The Jargon. 
» Thy beadjhall rife, tbo buried in the dufi. 
And 'midji tbe clouds bis glittering turrets tbrujl. \ 

^ariy What are the glittering turrets j 
of a man's head ? 

• Upon tbejhore ; as frequent as tbe fund. 
To meet tbe prince, tbe glad Dimetians fand. 

^are. Where thefe Dimetians flood ? 
and of what fize they were ? add alio to 
1^ jargon fuch as die following : 

* De^ru^otis empire Jball no longer lafly 
And defolation lie for ever wa/le, 

," Here Nkbe,fad mother, makes ber moan, 
Andfeems converted to afUne injlone. 

But for variegation, nothing is more ufe- 
fill than 

3. The PAiiANOMASLA, or Pun, 
where a word, like the tongue of a jacfc^ 

" Joh, p. J07. • Pr. Artbur, p. 157. « Ja*, 

. . i daw, 
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daw, fpeaks twice as much by being {plit; 
as this of Mr. Dennis^ 

Bullets, that woundt like Partbians as they fly ' ; 

or this excellent one of Mr. Weljled^ 

* Behold the virgin lye 

Naked, and onfy cover'd hy the iky. 

To which thou may'ft add, 

To/ee her beauties no man needs tojloop. 
She has the whole horizon for her hoop, 

4. The Antithesis, or See-saw, 

whereby contraries and oppoiitions are 
|)a]anced in fuch a way, as t6 caufe 4 
reader to remain fu^ended between them 
jto his exceeding delight and recreation. 
Such are thefe on a lady, who made her- 
fejf appear out of fize by hiding a young 
pfincefs under her cloaths. 

' While the kind nymph changing her faultl^s jhepe 
Becomes unhandfome, handfomely tofcape. 

On the maids of honour in mourning. 

* Sadly tb^ charm^ and difmally fhey plcafe. 

» Poems 1693, p. 13. * Welftedy pocfllH -dim ^ J^tn^ 
I JFiallcr, ^ Steely on Queen Mary. 
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" His eyesfo bright 

• het in the objedl and let out the light. 

* The Gods look pale to fee us lookfo red. 
■I ■ ■ The » Fairies and their queen. 
In mantles blue came tripping o'er the green. 
' All nature felt a reverential Jhock, 
Thefea flood ftill to fee the mountains rock. 

C H A P. XL 

He figures continued : of the ntagnifjing 
and difftinijhing figures^ 

A Genuine writer of the profund will 
take care never to magnify any ob- 
jed without clouding it at the feme time ; 
his thought will appear in a true mift, and 
very unlike what is in nature. It muft 
always be remembered, that darknefs is an 
effential quality o'[ tht frofund^ or if there 
chance to be a glimmering, it muft be, 
as Milton expreffes it, 

No light. But rather darknefs vifible. 

The chief figure of this fort is, 

The Hyperbole, or impoflible. 

• ^hu f Lte, jSex.. « PbU. Paft. 

» 5k/fw. >*, p. 176. . 

Fcf: 
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For inftance, of a Lion. 

He roar d Jo loud, and hoKdfo wond'rous grim, , 
lis veryjbadow durjl not follow hirn. 

Of a Lady at Dinner. 

hejllver wbitenefs that adorns thy neckf 
allies the plate, and makes the napkin blacks 

Of the fame. 

— T^be ^ obfcurenefs of her birth 
annot eclipfe the lujhe of her eyes, 
^hich make her all one light. 

Of a Bull-baiting. 

[^ to thejiars theJprawRng majiivesjfy, 
^nd add new monfters to the frighted Jky *. 

Of a Scene of Mifery. 

Behold afcene ofmifery and woe ! 
^ere Argus foon might weep himfelf quite blind^ 
v'n tho he had Briareus hundred hands 
9 wipe his hundred eyes 

' Vet. AuU \ TChiol. Double Falfliood. \ Blackm.^ 

"Seep. 115. ^ ^Anon. 

- ^ And 
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And that modeft requeft of two abfen.,^ 
lovers : i 

le^Gods ! annihilate hat fpace and time. 
And make ti^o lovers happy. 



3. The Peri'phrasis, which the men 
derns call the circumbendBuSy whettk^' 
we have given examples in the ninth chap-^ 
tcr, and (hall again in the twelfth. 

To the fame clafe of the magnifying 
tnay be referred the following, which are 
ib excellently modern, that we have ye{ 
no name for them. In defcribing a coun^ ' 
try prolpedt, 

* Td call them mount ami ^ but can*t call them fit. 
For fear to wrong them ijoith u namie too ht6 j 
While the fair vaks ieneatbfQ humify lUt 
^at even humble feems a term too higb^ 

III. The laft clafs remains ^ of the di-^ 
minijhing i . the A n t ic l r m a x, aind fi- 
gures: where the fecond line drops quite 
fliort of the firft, than which, nothii^ 
creates greater furprize. 

• Anon* 

Oil 
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On the extent of the briti/h arms* 

^ Under the tropicks is our language Jpoke, 
And part of Flanders bath receivd our yoke* 

On a "Warrior. 
^ And tbou lialbouffy the great God of •war. 
Lieutenant colonel to the Earl ofViix, 

On the Valour of the EngUJb, 

' ifor art nor nature has the force 
'tojiop itsfiedtfy fiourfe, 
Nor Alps nor Pyrenaeans keep it out 
Nor fortify'd redoubt. 

At other times this figure operates in a 
larger extent ; and when the gentle read- 
er is in expectation of fdme great image, 
he eithar finds it furprizingly imperfed, 
or is prefented with fomething low, or 
quite ridiculous t a furprize refembling 
that of a curious perfon in a cabinet of 
Antique ftatues, who beholds on the pede- 
ftal the names of Homer, or Cato ; buC 
looking up finds Homer without a head, 
and nothing to be feen of Cato but his 

' Anm* ' Anon, *• Dtnn, on .Wwjwrj 

prk]^ 
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privy memben Such are thefe lines of im 
leviathan at fea, 

** His motion works ^ and beats the oozy mUd^ 
And with its Jlime incorporates thejlood^ 
'Till all th' incumber dy thick, fermenting Jlream 
Does like one pot of boiling ointment feem* 
Where'er hefwims, be leaves along the lake 
Such frothy furrows^ fuch a foamy tracks 
That all the waters of the deep appear 
Hoary with age, or grey withfudden fear* 

But perhaps even thefe are excelled by 
the enfuing. 

•* Now the refjled fames andferyjiore, 
By winds ajjaulted, in wide forges roar. 
And raging feas flow down of melted ore. 
^Sometimes they hear long iron bars removed. 
And to and fro huge heaps of cynders fhov'd, 

2. The Vulgar 
is alfo a fpecies of the diminijhing : by this 
SL fpear flying into the air is compared to a 
boy whiftling as he goes on an errand,. : 

* The mighty StufFa threw a majjjyjpeat^ 
tVhich^ with its errand pleas'd, fung tbro' the ent^ 
P BJadm. Job^ p. 197. •* Pr. Jrihur^p. 157. 

^^jjx. Arthur. A man 
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A man raging with grief to a maflifFdogj 

• I canhoi Jiijle this gigantic woe. 

Nor on my raging griff a muzzle throw. 

and cloudy big with water to a womati 
in ^eat ncceffity^; 

Diftended ^tb the wafers ih 'mpehf, 

fl^ cloudt hang deep in air, but hang unrent. 

3. The Infantine, 

, This is| when a poet grows fo very &x&i. 
pie, as to think and talk like a child. I 
(hall t£ike my examples from the greatefl 
mailer in this way : hear how he fpndkft 
like a mere ilammerer. 

^ Little charm of placid mieiii 
Miniature of beauty's queen^ 
Wtber britijh imlfe 6f miric^ 
Hki^^ aUye Grecian nine, 
With the hveJy grates threes 
Andyour pretty nvLxkYingfeei 

When the meadows next uhfeerti 
Sweet tn^meii white and green^ 

* 7^9 p. 41* ^ 4mb. PWips on Mi& Cinmiiti 

. Vol. iVi N fFi^ 
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When again the lambkins pla;^^ 
Pretty fportHngs^aZ^^May, 

l^ben the neckfo white and round, 
(Little neck with brilliants bound.) 

And tby gcntlcnefs of mind, 
(Gentle yr^OT a gentle kind,) &c. 

Happy thrice, and tKrice agen, 
Happieil he ofh^^^y men, &c. 

and the reft of thofe excellent lullabies of 
his compofition. 

How prettily he afks the (beep to teach 
him to bleat ? 

• Teach me to grieve tvitb bleating moan, nyjbeep* 

Hear how a babe would reafon on his 
nurfe's death. 

* That ev^Jbe could £e ! Ob mojl unkind ! 
3« 4iV, and leave poor Colinet behind! 
And ye: t Kciy blame Iherf 

With no lels {implicit does he luppofe, 
that ihephcrdelles tear their hair and beat 
their brcalb at their own deaths ; 
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> bngbfer matdsjfaint emblems of my fair ^ 
tb looks caft dowHy and mtb difievetd Aai^i 
Utter <inguijh beat your breafis; , and moan 
- death untimely^ as it Were your own. 

. The InaKItVj or NoTHrNGNEsst 

3f this the fame author furhifhcs XKi 
h mod beautiful inftances. 

hjilly /, mire filly than nyjbeep; 

bicb on the fiowry plain I once did keep i) 

\ the grave Senate Jhe could counfel givei 
bich with qjionijhment they did recehe.J 

e whom lotid cannon could not terrify^ 
5r (from the grandeur of his majefty.). 

tppy^ merry as a kingi 

)ing dew you fipt zndfing: 

lere yoii eafily perceive the notbingnefe 

:very fecond verfe; 

he noife returning with returning lighti 

What did it ? 
hers'd the filcnce, and difpeird the night. 

PA;%'s PaftoTiU. * Ibid. « Pbil. an ^ Maryi 

N « Th< 
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^ The glories of proud London tofurvey^ 

T^ he fun bimfelfjhall rife^ by break of day. 

5. The Expletive, 

admirably exemplified in the epithets of 
many authors. 

Tb' umbrageous Jhadow, and the verdant green^ 
The running current ^ and odorous fragrance^ 
Cbear my lonefolitude wit b joyous gladnefs. 

Or in pretty drawling words like thefe, 

" All men bis tomb 9 all men bisfons adore , 
And bisfonsjhnsy till there Jhall be no more. 

The rifingfun our grief did fee ^ 
T!he fetting fun did fee the fame. 
While wretched we remembred tbee^ 
;^ Sion^ Sion, lovely name. 

6. The Macrology and Pleonasm 

are as generally coupled, as a lean rabbit 
with a fat one ; nor is it a wonder, the 
fuperfluity of words and vacuity of fenfe 
being juft the fame thing. I am pleafed 

to 
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to fee one of our greateft adverfarjes em- 
ploy this figure. 

^ The growth of meadows^ (ind the pride of Jieldsf 
^hefood of armies, andfupport of wars, 
Refufe offwordsf and gleanings of a fight, 
Lejfen bis numbers, and contrast his hoji. 
Where er his friends retire, or foes fuccee^, 
Ctnjerd with tempefls, and in oceans drown' d^ 

Of all which the perfedion is 

The Tautology; 

^ Break tbrS the billows, and — divide the nidirf^ 

hfinootber numbers, and — infofterverfe. 

' Divide — and part — the fever'd lOorld-^ia two. 

With ten thoufand others equally mufi- 
cal, and plentifully flowing through moft 
pf our celebrated modern poems. 

• Cmr^. . P Ton/. Mifc, 12** yol. iv. p. 291. 4th ^dit. 

^Ibid, vqI. yi. p. I2j^ 
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CHAP. XII. 

Qf evfr?Jpony and the fever al forts offyk 
of the prefent age, 

TH E exprejion is ade'quate, when it 
is proportionably low to the profmz 
ditjt of the thought. It muft not be air 
wsiys grammatical, left it appear piedantic 
^nd ungentlemanly 5 nor too clear, for 
fear it become vulgar ; for pbfcurity be- 
ftows a caft of the wonderful, and throws 
an oracular dignity upon a piece which i 
hath no meaning. 

For example, fometimes ufe the. wrong 
number ; the fword and pejiilence at end 
devours, inftead of devour. ' Sometime? 
the wrong cafe ; and who more fit tofootb 
the god than thee P inftead of thou. And 
rather than fay, Ihetis faw AQhilles 'weepy 
fhe heard him weep. 

We muft be exceeding careful in two 
things 5 firft, in the choice of low words r 
fecondly, in thafoher and orderly Vf2cy of 
ranging them. Many of our poets are 

I Tu Horn. II. i. 

naturally 
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naturally blefled with this talent, info* 
much that they are in the circumftance 
of that honeft citizen, who had maAcprofi 
all his life without knowing it. Let verfes 
run in this manner, juft to be a vehicle to 
the words (I take them from my laft-cited 
author, who thpugh otherwife by no means 
of our rank, feemed once i|i his life to 
have a mind to bq iiraple.) 

* If not, a prize I will my/elf decree, 

Frofif him, or bim, or elfe perhaps from thee, 

' ■ f ull of days was be ; 

Two ages pajl, be livd tbe third to fee. 

* Tbe king of forty kings, and honour d more 

By mgbty Jove, than e'er was king brfore. ■ , •', 

' That I may know, if thou my prafr deny, 
Tbe mq/i defpis'd of all tbe Gods am I. 

* Then let my mother once be ruVd by me. 
Though much mgre wife tkan I pretend to be. 

»7?.//9ff,.Il. i. p. II. "P. 34. 

* Idem. p. 17. « P. 38. 

N4 Or 
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Or thefe, of the fame faaod : 

* I leave the arts of poetry and verfc 
y<? tbemt tbatpraStife tbem tpitb morefuccefi.. 
(Jf greater trutbs I now prep fir ( to. tell, 
'Andfo at oncey dearfrifnd and tnHf^»f<frfU)el. 

Sqmctimes $ fingle word will yul^na^ 
a poetical idea \ as where a fhip Tet on fiit 
owes all the fpirit of the bathos to one 
choice word, that ends the line. 

f And lisfcorcUd ribs tbe bot contagion fry'd* 

And in th^t defcription of a work} uv 
ruins: 

r "j 

? Should the ivhoh frame of nature round him brtah 
Jie^ unconceriid^ would bear tbe mighty crack. 

So alfo in thefe, 

... . ^ 

f Beajis tame andfavage to the river's brink 
^omefrom the fields and wild abodes^to drink. 

Frequently two or three words will do 
It effedualljr^ 

» Tmf. Mi(c. xz" vol. iv* * Tenf. Mifc. yol. vi. p. 119. 

p. 292. fourth edit. * Joby p. 263. 

' • Pr. Arthur^ p. 151. "^ ; 

Be 
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ISefrom tbedouds does the fweet liquor fqueezcy 
Xbat cheats the foreft and the garden trees* 

It is alfo ufeful to employ t^hnkal 
ermsy which eftr^nge yogr ftyle from the 
;reat and general ideas of nature ; and the 
igher your fiibjed is, the lower ihould you 
:arch into methanicks for your expreffidn. 
fyou defcribethe garment of an angel, fay 
hat his * linen 'W2& finely fpun^ and bleach- 
d on the happy plains. ' Call an army of 
ngels, angelic cuira^ers ; and if you 
lave occafion to mention a number of 
tiisfortunes, ftyle them 

"Frelk troops of pains, and regimented woes. 

Style is divided by the rhetoricians 
nto the proper and the figured. Of the 
igured we have already treated, and the 
)roper is what our authors have nothing to 
lo with. Of ftyles we fhall mention only 
he principal, which owe to the moderm. 
ither their chief improvement, or entire 
nvention. 

'Id. yy-, p. 264. » Pri Afihuf, p. 19. * Ibid. 

• 339' ! 7«*> P' 86. 

I. The 
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I. The Florid Style. 
than which none is more proper to the 
latbosy as flowers, which are the lowejioi 
vegetables, are moft gaudy ^ and do niany 
times grow in great plenty at the bottom 
oi ponds and ditthes. 

A fine writer of this kind preferits you 
with the following pofie ; 

* The groves appear alldrefi with wreaths qfjhwerst 
And from their leaves drop aromatic Jhowers, 
Whofe fragrant beads in n^Jiic twines above, 
^xchang'd their fweets, and mixd with tboufani 
kijesy 

As if the willing branches ^rove 

To beaut fy andjhade the grov£ j 

(which indeed moft branches do.) But 
this is ftill excelled by our laureate, 

.* Branches in branches twind compofe the grove, 
Andjhoot andjpread, and blojfom into love. 
The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat. 
And bending poplars bending poplars meet. 
The diftant plantanes feem to prefs more nigA, 
And to thefghing alders, elders fgh, 

H flrAw's Poems, p, a, « Guardian. i2*, lay. 

tlear 
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Hear alfo our Homer, 

9 J3iw,robe o/*ftate is form' d of light refitid,. 
An endlefs train oflujire fpreads behind. 
Hif thrones of bright compadted glory milder 
With pearls celejiial, and with gems inlaid : 
Whence j^eods of joy ^ and feas offplendorfow. 
On all the angelick gazing throng below. 

2.. Trie Pert Style. 

This does \xi as peculiar a manner be* 
come the low in wit, as a pert air does the 
low in ftature, Mr. Thomas Brown^ the 
author of the London fpy, and ail the Spies 
and Trips in general, are herein to be di- 
ligently ftudied ; in verfe Mr. Gibber s 
prologues. 

But the beauty and energy of it is never 
fo conlpicuous, as when it is employed in 
modernizing and adapting to the iafle of 
the times the works of the antients. This 
we rightly phrafe, doing them into engUftjy 
and making them englijb ; two expreSions 
of great propriety, the one denoting our 
negleB of the manner how, the other the 
force and c^itupulfion, wdth which it is 

» £latim. Pf. civ. 

brought 
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brought about. It is by virtue of this ftyle 
that Tacitus talks like a coffee-houfe po- 
litician, Jofepbus • like the britijb gazet- 
teer, Tully is as ihort and fmart as Sen^a 
or Mr. Afgill^ Marcus Aurelius is expel- 
lent at mip-fnap, and honeft Thomas fi 
Kempis as prim and polite as any preacher 
at court. 

3. The Alamode Style, 

which is fine by being newy and has this 
happinefs attending it, that it is as durable 
and extenfive as the poem itfelf. Take 
fome examples of it, in the defcription of 
the fun in a mourning coach upon the 
death of Queen Mary, 

• See Phoebus nowt as once for Phaeton, 
Has maJHd bis face ; and put deep mourning on j 
t>ark clouds bis fable chariot do.furrourd» 
^nd tbe dull fleeds flalk o'er the melanchelv 
Tound. 

Of Prince Arthur s foldiers drinking. 

f While rich burgundian w/«^, and bright cham<« 
paign, 

Cbafefrom tbeir minds tbe terrors of the main* 
fmfs, I Pr. Arthur, p. 16. 

3 (whence 
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(whence we alfo leairn, that burgundy and 
champaign make a man on {hore defpife a 
ftcH-m at fea.) 

Of the almighty encamping his regi- 
ments. 

'*■ He funk a vajl capacious deep» 
Where he bis liquid regiments does keep. 
Thither, the waves file off and make their tvay 
To form the mighty body of the fea i 
Where ibey encamp, and in their ftation j(land> 
Entrench'd in works qfrockt and lines offandt. 

Qi t\vo armies on the point of engag- 
ing- 

' Tori armies are the cards which both muji play \ 
At leafi come off a faver, if you may : 
Throw boldly at the fum the Gods have fet ; 
Thefe on your fide will all their fortunes bet. 

All perfectly agreeable to the prefent cuf* 
toms and beft faftiions of our metropolis. 
But the principal branch of the alamode 
is the Prurient, a ftyle greatly advanc- 
ed and honoured of late by the pra&ice of 
perfons of the Jirfl quality ; and, by the 

H Blackm. Pr. civ. p! 261. ' Liey Sophon. 

cacourage- 
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encouragement of the ^^/<?j, not unfuccefs- 
fiiUy introduced even into the drawing- 
room. Indeed its incredible progress and 
conquefts may be compared tothofe of the 
great Sefoftrisy and are every v«^here known 
by xh.Q fame marks, the images of the 
genital parts of men or women. It confifls 
wholly of metaphors drawn from two moft 
fruitful fources or fprings, the very bathoi 
of the human body, that is to fay *** and 
«4if*»* hiatus magnus lacbrymabilis **** 
hndi felling of bargains, and double enten^ 
dre, and Kt^^Eptcrjico; and 'oxSpsix^nrfAdf, all 
derived from the faid fources. 

4. The Finical Styl^j 

which confifts of the moft cur;ous, affeft- 
ed, mincing metaphors, and partakers q( 
the alamode : as the following : 

Of a brook dryed by the iiin. 

.•Won by thefummer's importuning ray^ 
Th' eloping Jiream did from her channel flre^t 
And nvitb enticing Jitn-ieams ftole away. 

Of 
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Of an eafy death. 

Vben vafcbful death Jhedl on his haro^ bokt 
ndfee thee ripe with age, invite the bdoki 
'(•7/ gently cut thy bending/<i^, and thee 
ay kindly in the grave, hit granary. 

Of trees in a ftorm. 

Oaks tohofe extenied^armi the winds defy, 
'be tempeji fees their ftrength^ and fighs, and 
palTes by. 

Of water fimmering over the fire. 

The JparkUng flames ratfe water to a fmile, 

'et the pleas'd liquor pines, andlejfem all the while, 

5. Lastly, I fhall place the Cumbrous, 
hich moves heavily under a load of me- 
Lphors, and draws after it a long train of 
ords : and the Buskin, or fiately^ fre- 
uently and with great felicity mixed with 
le former. For as the firft is the proper 
igine to deprefs what is high, fo is the 
cond to raife what is bafe and low to a 

° Blackm. Jobi p. 23. » Dearth ^ Anon. Tonf. 

ik. Part 6. p. 224. 

'I ridiculous 
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ridiculous vifibility. When both thefe cart 
be done at once, then is the bathos in per- 
fedion ; as when a man is fet with his 
head downward and his breech upright 
his degradation is compleat : one end of 
him is as high as ever, only that end is 
the wrong one. Will not every true lovet 
of the profund be delighted to behold the 
mofl vulgar and low adiohs of life exalted 
in the following manner ? 

Who knocks at the door ? 
For nohom thus rudely pleads try loud-tongti d gaUt 
TAat he may enter t 

See who is there ? 

• Advance the fringed curtains of thy eyeU 
jind tell me who comes yonder. 

Shut the door. , 

The toooden guardian of our privacy 
^uici en its axle turn. 

Bring my cloaths. 
Bring me what nature^ taylor to the bear, 
7tf man himfflfdenfd: Jhe gave me cdld. 
But would not give me cloaths. 

f Ttmp. 

Liglit 
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Light the fire. 

\ring forth fome remnant ^Promethean tb^ 
hfick to expand th* inclement air, congeal d 
^Borezs's rude ireath 

Snuff the candle. 

fon luminary amputation needs , 

Thus Jhall you fave its half-extinguiJV d lifck 

Open the letter* 
' T^ax ! rinder up thy truji. 

Uncork the' bottle, and cJiip the breads 

^pply thine engine to thefpungy door : 
^et B2iCc\i\xsfrom his glaj/y prifonfree^ 
Andjlrip white Ceres qfber nitt-hrown coat^ 

c: tt A R XIlL 

A projeEi for the advancement dfthe hdthbi* 

THUS have I (my dear cotintryflien) 
with incredible pains and diligence' 
difcovered the hidden fources of the bathoSi 
or, as I may {■s:^^ broke open the atbyficS 

* fhui. Double Fainiowd. 

Vpt. IV. O of 
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of this great deep. And having now efk- 
blifhed good and wholefome laws, what re- 
mains, but that all true moderns with their 
utmoil might do proceed to put the fame 
in execution ? in order whereto, I think I 
fhall in the fecond place highly deferve 
of my country by propoilng fuch zfchem, 
as may facilitate this great end. 

As our number is confeiledly far fuperi- 
or to that of the enemy, there feems no- 
thing wanting but unanimity among our- 
felves. It is therefore humbly offered^ that 
all and every individual of the bathos do 
enter into a firm aiTociation, and incor- 
porate into one regular body, whereof e- 
very member, even the meaneft, will fbme 
way contribute to the fupport of the whole; 
in like manner, as the Weakeft reeds, when 
joined in one bundle, become infrangible. 
To which end our art ought to be put 
upon the fame foot with other arts of this 
age. The vaft improvement of modern 
manufadures arifeth from their being di-* 
vided into feveral branches^ and parcelled 
put to feveral trades : for inftance, in clock** 
making ..one artift makes the balaiicey 
another the ipring, another the crown- 
.3 wheels, 
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Wheels, a fourth the cafe, and the prin- 
cipal workman puts all together ; to this 
ceconomy We owe the perfedion of ouf 
modern watches, and doubtlefs we alfo 
might that of our modern poetry and rhe- 
topicj were the feveral parts branched out 
in the like manner. 

Nothing is riiore evident thaft that, di-^ 
vers . persons, no other way remarkablei 
have each a ftrong difpofition to the for- 
mation of fome particular trope or figure* 
Arifioth faith, that ** the hyper hie is an 
" ornament fit foryoung men of qufality ;'* 
accordingly we find in thofe gentlemen a 
Wonderful propenfity toward it, which is 
matvelloufly improved by travelling. Sol- 
diers alfo and ieamen are veiy happy in thaf 
femte figure. ThtperiphraJisGtcircumloeu-^ 
thn is the pleciiliar talent of cou ntry farmers j 
the pr&oerb and apologue of old men a?' 
clubs ; the ellipfi^i or fpeeeh by half-wordsy 
of minifters and politicians ; the apofiopefis 
rfcoiirtiers j the litotes^ or diminution, of 
ladies, whifperers, and backbiters ; and 
the anadiplofis ' of commofi cryerS and 
hawkers, who by redoubling the famef 
Words perfuade people to buy their oyf- 

O 2 tersy 
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jters, green haftings, or new ballads, Eph 
theu may be found in great plenty at fi^/- 
ling/gate^ farcaftn and irony learned up* 
on the water, and the epiphomena or ^- 
clamation frequently from the bear-garden, 
and as frequently from the hear him of the 
houfe of commons. 

Now each man applying his whole 
time and genius upon his particular ^«r^ 
would doubtlefs attain to perfedion ; and 
when each became incorporated and fwora 
into the fociety.(as hath been propofed) a 
poet or orator would have no more to do 
but to fend to the particular traders in 
each kind, to the metapborift for his alk- 
goriesy to xht Jimile-maker for his compari- 
fomsy to the ironift for \i\% farcajmsy to the 
apothegmatifi for \mfentencesy &c. where- 
by a dedication or fpeech would be com- 
pofed in a moment, the fuperior artifl hav- 
ing nothing to do but to put together all 
the materials. - 

I therefore propofe, that there, be con^ 
trived with all convenient difpatch, at 
the publick expence, a rhetorical cbeft ef 
drawers confifting of three ilories> the 
higheft for the deliberativey the middle 

for 
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for the demonfiratwe^ and the loweft for 
^t judicial, Thefe fhall be divided into 
lociov plac£s^ being repofitories for matter 
Jnd argument in the feveral kinds of ora- 
ion or writing ; and every drawer fhall 
igain be fubdivided into cells, refembling 
hofe of cabinets for rarities. Theapart- 
nent for peace or war, and that of the //•' 
erty of the prefs, may in a very few days 
€ filled with feveral arguments perfedly 
lew ; and the vituperative partition will 
8 eaiily be replenifhed with a moft choice 
olle<9:ion, entirely of the growth and 
tianuf£i<9:ure of the prefent age. Every 
ompofer will foon be taught the ufe of 
[lis cabinet, arid how to manage all the 
egifters of it, which will be drawn out 
auch in the manner of thofe in an organ. 

The keys of it muft be kept in honeft 
t^ds, by fome reverend prelate, or va- 
'ant officer, of unqueftioned loyalty and 
fFedion to every prefent eftabliftiment, in 
htirch and ftate ; which will fufficiently 
;tiard agdnfl any mifchief, that might 
therwife be apprehended from it. 

And being lodged in fuchhands, it may 
c at diferetion let out by the day to fe- 

O 3 veral 
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veral great pratjots in both koyfes : fir^ 
lyhence it is to be hoped rmch pre/if 20^ 
gain will alfo accrue to our fociety. 

Q H A P. XIV. 

How to make dedications^ panegyrips ^ 
fatires, and of the colours of honoureAU 
and difhonourable. 

NOW of what neceflity the fpixgoing 
projed may prove, will appear from i 
this fingle conljderation^ (hat iiothing if 
pi equal confequence to the fuccefs of ou): 
ivorks, 2&fpeed and difpatcb, Gttzt pity il 
is that folid brains are not like other ibli4 
JDodies, conftantly endowed with z veLod? 
ty in imking proportioned to their heavi* 
pefs : for it is with the flowers of (he ^r 
fhqs as with thofe of nature, which if the 
pareful gardener brings not haflily to. 
piarket in the mornings mud unprofita? 
bly perifh and wither before night. And 
pf all our productions none is £> {hprt-liFe4 
as the dedication z,n6i panegyrif^ whic^ are 
pften but the pratfe of a day^ and bcoome 
by the next utterly ufelefs, improper^ w- 
decent, and falle. This is the mone to be 

lamented} 
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Y Itmented, inafmuch as thefe two are the 
f forts, whereon in a manner depends that 
f /^^^» which muft ftill be remembered 
■ to be the main end of our writers and 
Jpeakers. 

■ We fhall therefore employ this chapter 
in fhewing the quickeji method of com- 
pofing them ; after which we will teach 
z.Jhort way to epic poetry. And thefe be-. 
ing ccMifeffedly the works of moft import- 
ance and difficulty, it is prefumed we may 
leave the reft to each author's own learn- 
ing or pradice. 

Firft oi panegyric. Every man is ho- 
nourable^ who is fo by law, cuftom, or 
title. The publick are better judges of 
what is honourable, than private men. 
The virtues of great men, like thofe of 
plants, are inherent in them whether they 
are exerted or not ; and the more ftrong- 
ly inherent, the lefs they are exerted ; ai 
a man is the more rich, the lefs he fpends* 
Ailgi*eat minifters, without either private 
or cBOonomical virtue, are virtuous by their 
pofis ; liberal and generous upon the pub- 
lick mmeyj provident upon pub/ick/uppiies, 
Juft by p2Lymg publick interejiy courageous 

O 4 and 
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^nd magnanimous by the fleets and armh) Bio 
magnificent upon the publick exfencei^ and 
prudent by fublickfuccefs. They have by 
their office a right to a fhare of the pvh- f i 
^ick flock. of virtues ; befides they are by 
prefcription immemorial invcftcd in all the 
celebrated virtues of their predecejfors in It 
the fame Rations^ efpecially thofe ofdieir jl 
pwn anceftors. 

As to what are commonly called the 
foloursoi honourable and difljonourabUy they 
are various in different countries : in this 
^hey are blue^ greeny and red. 

But forafmuch as the duty we ovsre to 
the publick doth often require, that we 
ihould put fome things in 9, ftrong light, 
and throw a {hade over others, I fhall ex- 
plain the method of turning a vicious man 
into a hero. 

The firft and chief- rule is the gulden 
fuk of transformationy which confifts in 
converting vices into their bordering vir-' 
tues. A man who is a fpend-thriftj and 
will not pay a juft debt, may Have his in- 
jultice transformed into liberality ; cowar- 
dice maybe metamorphofed into prudence; 
intemperance into good natyre and good 

fellow- 
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fellowQiip ; corruption into patriotifm ; 

and lewdnefs into tenderncfs and facility. 
The fecond is the ru/e of contraries : 

it is certain, the lefs a man is indued with 
miy virtue, the more need he has to have 
it plentifully beftowed, efpecially thofe 
good qualities, of which the world general^ 
ly believes he hath none at all : for who 
will thank, a man for giving him that which 
he ias P 

The reverfe of thefe precepts will ferve 
for fatire, wherein we are ever to remark, 
that whofo lofeth his place, or becomes 
out of favour with the government, hath 
forfeited his {hare in publkk praife and 
boTtour. Therefore the truly^-publick^Ipirit*. 
ed writer ought in duty to ftrip him, whom 
the government hath ftripped ; which is 
the real poetical jujiice of this age. For a 
full colledion of topicks and epithets to be 
ufed in the praife and difpraife of minify 
terial and uraninifterial perfons, I refer to 
our rhetorical cabinet ;* concluding with an 
earneft exhcHtation to all my brethren to 
obferve the precepts here laid down, the 
negled;' pf which hath coft fome of them 
their ears in a pillory, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 

A receipt to make an epic poem. 

AN epic poem, the critics agree, is 
the greateft work human nature is 
capable of. They have aheady laid down 
many mechanical rules for compofitioi^ 
of this fort, but at the fame time they 
cut oiF almofl: all undertakers from the 
poilibility of ever performing them ; for 
the firft qualification they unanimoufly 
require in a poet, is a genius. I ihall here 
endeavour (for the benefit of niy country- 
meil) to make it ni^ifeft, that epic poems 
may be made voithout a genius, nay with- 
out learning or much reaiding. This muft 
necei&iily be of great u{e to all thofe, who 
confefs they nevei* read, and of whom die 
world is convinced they never learn. Mo- 
liere obferves of making a dinner, that ahy 
man can do it with money, and if a pro- 
fefifed cook cannot do it without, he has 
his art iot nodiing : the fame isiay be-iaid 
of making a poem, it is eafily brought a- 
faout by him that has a genius, but the 
fkilT lies in doin^ it without one. In pur- 

fuance 
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fuance of this end, I fhall prefent the rea- 
der with a plain and certain recipe^ by 
. which any author in the bathos may be 
qualified for this grand performance. 

For the Fable. 

Take out of any old poem, hiflory* 
book, romance, or legend (for inftance, 
Qeoffery $/ Monmouth or Don Belianis of 
Greece) thofe parts of the ftory which aflard 
moft fcope for long defiriptions : put thefe 
pieces together and throw, all the adven- 
^res you fancy into one tale» Then take 
^ beroy Vfhom you may chufe for the 
found of his name, and put him into the 
midft of theie adventures s there let him 
work for twelve books j at the end of 
Ijyhich you may take him out, ready prc- 
fored to conquer or to marry : it being 
BecefTaiy that the conclufion of an epic 
|)Qem h^ fortunate. 

To make an Episode. 

Take any remaining adventure of your 
former coUedion, in which you could no 
way involve your hero : or any unfortu- 
nate accident, that was too good to be 

thrown 
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thrown awiay ; and it will be of ufe, ap- 
plied to any other per/on, who may be 
loft and evaporate in the courfe of the 
work, without the leaft damage to the 
compofition. 

For the Moral and Allegory. 

Thefe you may extract out of the fa- 
ble afterwards, at your leifure r be furc 
yonijiram them fufficientl)'-. 

For the Manners. 

For thofe of the hero, take all the beft 
qualities you can find in the moft cele- 
brated heroes of antiquity : if they will 
not be reducjsd to a confiftemy^ lay them 
all on a heap upon him. But be fure they 
are qualities, which yoMv patron would be 
thought to have ; and to prevent any 
miftake, which the world may be fubjed 
to, fele<ft from the alphabet thofe capital 
letters that compofe his- name, and fet 
them at the head of a dedication before 
your potm. However, do not abfolutely 
obferve the exad quantity of thefe virtues, 
it not being determined whether ot no it 
be neceflary for the hero of a poem to be 

an 
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an honeji man. For the under charaEierSy 
gather them ixova Homer and Virgily and 
change the names as occafion ferves. 

For the Machines. 

Take of deitiesy male and female, as 
many as you can ufe : feparate them in- 
to two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in 
the middle ; let Juno put him in a fer- 
ment, and Venus mollify him. Remem- 
ber on all occaflons to make ufe of vola- 
tile mercury. If you have need oidevilsy 
draw them out of Miltonh paradife, and 
extrad yomfpirits from Tajfo.^ The ufe 
of thefe machines is evident ; fince no 
epic poem can poffibly {iibfift without 
them, the wifefl way is to referve them 
for your greateft neceflities : when you 
cannot extricate your hero by any humaa 
means, or yourfelf by your own wit, feel^ 
relief from heaven, and the Gods will do 
your bufinefs very readily. This is ac- 
cording to the dired prefcription of Ho- 
r^.f^ in. his art of poetry, 

J^ec deus interfit^ nijidignut vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 

That. 
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That is to &y, a poet Jhould neve f call up-^ 
en the Gods for their affijlancey but wbof 
he is in great perplexity, f 

For the Descriptions. 

i" For a tempefl. Take eurus, zephyr, 
aufler and Boreas, and caft them together 
in one verfe : add to thefe of rain, Hght^ 
ning and thunder (the loudeft you can) 
quantum fufficit* Mix your clouds and 
billows well together till they foam, and 
thicken your defoiption here and there 
with a quick-fand* Brew your tempeft 
well in your head, before you fct it t 
blowing. 

For a hattlt^ Pick a large quantity d 
images, and delcriptions from Homer % 

i iliads, withafpice or two oi-Firgil, and if 
there remain any overplus, you may lay 
them by for zjkirmip. Seafon it well with 
fimilesy and it will make an excellent 
battle. 

. "^01 2l burning town. If fucha ^^fcrip-' 
tion be neceflary (becaufe it is co-tain there 

. IS one in Virgil) old Troy is ready burnt 
to your hands. But if you fear that wod<i 
be thought borrowed, a chapter or two 

of 
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:& Burnet's theory oS^teonflagration^ well 
;:ircum{lanced and done into verie, will 
be a ^ocA fuccedaneum* 

As for pmiles and metaphors^ they may 
DC found all over t;he creation ; the mon: 
gnorant may gather them, but the diffi« 
:ulty is in applying them» For this advife 
svd\ your hookfeller, 

CHAP. XVI. 

4projeB for the advancement of the Jf age, 

[T may be thought that we (hould not 
wholly omit the fl^r^?/«^, which makes fo 
;reat and fo lucrative a part of poetry. But 
his province is fo well takjfti care of by 
he prefent ^wtf^^Tg-^rx of the meatre, that i^ J 
J perfedly needleis to fug^ft to them any "^T^ 
ither methods than they have already prac^ 
ifed for the advancement of the bathos. ^^ 

Here therefore, in the name of all our 
irethren, let me return our fincare i£tid' 'M 
tumble thanks to the mc^ auguft Mr<' 
barton Booths the moft feraie.Mr. Rohert*^ 
VilkSf and the moft undaunted Mr. Collj^ 
Jshher; of whom let it be known, when^ 
he people of this agejhall he anceflorx<, and 

to 
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to all the fucceffion of our fucceffors^ tBai 
to this prefent day they continue to otu-ia 
even their cr^on out-doings ; and when the 
inevitable hand of fweeping time (hall have 
brufhed off all the wdr^s of to-day y may 
thia teftimony of a co-temporary Critic to 
their fame be extended as far as to^morrowt 

Yet if to fo wife an adminiftration it be 
poffible any thing can be added, it is that 
more ample and comprehenfive fcheme 
which Mr. /)^«»/V andMr. Gildon (the two 
greateft critics and reformers then livingl 
made pubHck in the year 1720, in apro^ 
jed figned with their naines^ and dated 
the 2d of February. I cannot better con- 
clude than faff^prefenting the reader with 
th^ fubftance of it. 

J . It is propofed, that the two theatres 

incorporated into one company ; that 
the r^l academy of mujick be added to 
them as an orchejlra ; and that Mr* F^gg 
lyiA his. prize-fighters, and Violante with 
the rope-dance(^ be admitted in partner- 
ship. 5^ 

2. That afpacious building be ereded 
^t the publick expence, capable of con-* 
tuning at leafl ten thoufand fpedlators,. 

which 
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ivhich is become abfolutely neceflkry hf 
I the great addition of children and nurfcs 
to the audience^ fince the new enteiftain^ 
ments. • That there be a ftage as largd 
as: the athenian, which was near ninetj^ 
thoufand geometrical paces fquare, ana. 
ieparate divifions for the twa hotifes df 
parliament, my lords the judges^ the hon- 
ourable the diredors of the academy, and 
the court of aldermen^ who fliall all have 
their places frarik. 

•. ^. If Wejlmirtfier-hall be ndt allotted 
to this fervice (which by reafon of its proxi- 
nfity to the two chambers of parliament 
abovementioned feems not altogether im- 
proper) it is left to the wifdom of thfc natr-s 
on whether Somerfet-boufe may not be 
demoliftied, and a theatre built upon thifd 
iitC) which lies convenient to receive Ipec-^ 
tatqrs from the county of Suri^ey^ who' 
may be wafted thither by water-carriage^ 
^fteemed by all projedors the cheapefll 
whatfoevcr* To this may be d<idedj that! 
the river Thames may in the readiefii 
tn^riher convey thpfe emineiit perfbnageji 
^om Courts beyond the feas, whd may b€ 

* Pantomihes were then firft exhibited in Evgldndi 

. . VoLs IVi P drawtt 
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drawn either by curiofity to behold forte 
of our moft celebrated pieces, or by affec- 
tion to fee their countrymen, the barlt- 
quins knd eunuths ; of which convenient 
notice may be given, for two or three 
months before, in the public prints. 

4. That the theatre abovefaid'be en- 
vironed with a fair quadrangle of build- 
ings, fitted for the acommodation of de- 
cayed critics and poets ; out of whodi 
Jix of the moft aged (their age to be 
computed fi-om the year wherein their 
firft work was publifhed) ihall bejeleded 
to manage the affairs of the fociety, pro- 
vided neverthelefs that the laureat for the 
time being may be always one. The 
head or prefident over all (to prevent 
difputes, but too frequent among the 
learned) Ihall be the moft ancient ^o«/ and 
critic to be found in the whole iOand. 
. .5. The male-players are to be lodged 
in the garrets of the faid quadrangle, and 
to attend the perfons of the poets dwelling 
under them, by brulhing their apparel^ 
drawing on their fhoes, and the like. 
The aSlreffts are to make their beds ^d 
Ayafti their linen. 

6. .4 
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6. A, large room (hall he fct apart fo/ 
tUbrary^ to confift of all the modern 
dramatick poems^ and all the criticirms 
extant. In the midft of this room fhall 
be a round table for the council of fix to 
St and deliberate on the merits of play$» 
The majority fhall determine the difputc j 
ind if it fhould happen, that three and tbrei 
hould be of each fide, the prefident (hall 
lave 9. cafting veice^ unilefs where the con- 
ention may run fb high as to require ade^ 
ifion hyfingk combat, 

7 1 It may be convenient to plade the 
oitnciloffix'm fbiiie cofifpicuouS fituationl 
n the theatre, where after the manner 
i^ally pra<3:ifed by compofets in mtjfick| 
hey may give ^^w (before fettled and a- 
^eed upon) of dillike or approbation; Iri 
onfequence df thefe figns the Whole au- 
lience fhall be required to clap or hifs^ that 
he town may learn certainly^ when and, 
iow fiir they ought to be pleafed, 

8» it is fubniittcd^ whether it woilld fioi 
je proper to diftinguifli the touhtiloffix by 
bme j!iarticular habit orgowri of an honou- 
able (hape aiid colbur, to which may be 
idded a fi|uare cap and a white ivand. 

$» 2 ^i Thaf 
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9< That to prevent unmarried ad:reffes 
making away with their infants, a com- 
petent provifion be allowed for the nur- 
ture of them, who fhall for that reafon be 
deemed the children of the fdciety ; and 
that they may be educated accordiijg to 
the genius or their parents, the faid ac- 
treffes fliall declare upon oath (as far as 
their memory will allow) the true names 
and qualities of their feveral fathers. A 
private gentleman's fon fhall at the pub- 
lick expence be brought up a page to at- 
tend the council of fix : a more ample.pro- 
vifion fhall be made for the fon of a pet-^ 
and a greater flill for the fon of a critic, 

lo. If it be difcovered, that any adrefi 
is got with child during the interludes 
of any play, wherein fhe hath a part, it 
fhall be reckoned a negle(9^ of her bufinefs, 
and Ihe ^2!^ forfeit accordingly. If any 
adtor for the future fhall commit murder, 
except upon the ftage, he fhall be left to 
the laws of the land ; the like is to be un- 
derftood oi robbery and theft. In all other 
cafes, particularly in thofe for debt, it is 
propofed that this, like the other courts 
of Whitehall and S t, James' Sy may be held 

2iplace^ 
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place of privilege. And whereas it has 
6en found, that an obligaticni to fatisfy 
alfry creditors has been a difcouragement 
) men of letters, if any perfbn of quality 
r others fliall fend for zxiyfoet or critic of 
lis fbciety to any remote quarter of the 
)wn, the faid poet or critic fliall freely 
afs and repafs, without being liable to 
1 arraft. 

11. The forementioned fcheme, in its 
jveral regulations, may be fupported by 
rojits . arifing from every third-night 
[iroughout the year. And as it would 
€ hard to fuppofe, that fo many perfoms 
ould live without any food (though from 
he former courfe of their lives a very 
ttle will be deemed fufficient) the mafteri 
f calculation will, we believe, agree, that 
ut of thofe profits the faid perfbns might 
•e lubfifted in a fober and decent manner. 
Ve will venture to affirm farther, that 
ot only the proper magazines of thunder 
nd lightning, but /><3:/>//, diet- drinks ^fpitt-r 
ig pots^ and all other necejfaries oi life^ 
lay i|i like manner fairly be provided for. 

12. If fome of the articles may at firfl 
iew feem liable to objedions, particularly 

P 3 thofe, 
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thofe that give fo vaft a power to the 
fot4ncil of fix (which is indeed larger than 
any entrimed to the great officers of (Hte) 
this niay be obviated by {wearing thofe^ 
perfons of his majefty's privy council, and 
obliging them to pafs every thing of mo: 
znent prevtoujly at that inoH: honourabjif 
Jjoard* 
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MARTINI SCRIBLERI, 

Summi Critici, 

Caftigationum in -^neidem 

SPECIMEN. 



JEneidem totam, amice leftor, innumera- 
bilibus pcEne mendis fcaturi«item, . ad 
priftinum fenfum revocJabimus. In fin- 
guljs fere verfibus fpuriaB occurrunt 
lediones, in omnibus quos unquam 
vidi cpdicibus, aut vulgaris- aut iheditis, . 
ad opprobrium ufque criticphim, in 
hunc diem exiftentes. Interea adverte 
oculos, & his paucis ^ere. At fi quaj. 
fint in hifce caftigationibus de quibus 
non fads liquet, fyllabarum quantita- 
tes, vfaXtyefttva nofba Hbro ipu prsefi- 
genda, ut confulas, inoneo. 

L Specimbr 
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VII. Ver. 151. 
Atque ToXitfummas leviter perlabitur utdas. 

Atque Toxkfpumas leviter perlabitur udas, 

SummaSy & leviter perlabi, pleonafmus' 
eft : mirifice altera ledio Neptuni agilita- 
tem & celeritatem exprimit j fimili modo 
nofter de Camilla, ^n. xi. 

Ilia vel intaSia fegetis ferfumma vok- 
reti 6cc. hyperbolice. 

VIIL Ver. 154. 

Jamque faces ^ faxa volant, furor arma 
mimfirat, 

Ja,m fieces & faxa voknt, fi^giuntque mij 

nijiri : 
uti folent, inftanti ^'icv^o—^Fiecesfaci'- 
^^f loQge prsftant, quid enim m£i.f^ce« 
j^darent vul^us fordidum ? 

IX. Ver. 170. 

Fronte fub 2A\&i2kfcopulispendentibu5 an- 
trum, 
Intus aqus dulces, vivoque fedilia faxo. 

Fro^tc 
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Pronte fub iidvctisipopulis prandentihus an- 
trum. 
Sic malim, longe pbtius quam^^^^/u- 
pendentibus : nug» I nonne.vides verfu fe- 
quenti dulces aquas ad potandum &y&- 
dilia ad di^cumbendum dari ? in quorum 
ufiim ? i^v^i^ prandentium* 

X. Ver. 1 8 8.. 
* Tres littorre cervos' 
Profpicit errantes: hos tota drmenta fe- 

quuntur 
A tergo 

Tres littore corvos 
Afpicit erranjtes: hos agmtnatota fequuntur 

A tergo 

Cervi^ ledio vulgata, abfurditas notifll- 
ma : haec animalia in Africa non inyenta, 
quis nefcit? at motui & ambulandi ritus 
corvorum, quis non agnovit hoc loco? 
Littore^ locus ubi errant corvi, uti nofter 
alibi, 

Etjhla in ficca fecum fpatiatur arena. 
Omen pKeclariffimum, immo fx. agmini- 
bus militum frequenter obfervatum, ut 
patet ex hiftoricis. 

3 XI. Ver. 
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XL Ver. 748. ^'' 

Ardurum, pluviafque HysLdcs, gemmfpe 

Error gravifliinus. Corrigo, — -^eptem^ 
Triones, . 



XII. Veh. 631. 

Quare agite, O juvenes, te&is fucccditc 

noftris. 

LeSiis potius dicebat Dido, polita magis 
x^ratione, & quae unica voce & torum & 
menfam exprimebat : Hanc le^iohein 
probe confirmat appellatio O juvenes! 
Duplicem hunc fenfum alibi etiam Maro 
lepide innuit, Mn. iv. ver. 1 9. 
Huic uni forfan potui luccumbere culpa : 
Anna I fatebor enim— — 
^ic corriges, 
Huic uhi \yiro fcil.] potui fuccumbere 

culpasf 
Anna ? fatebor enim, etc. 
Sox fuccumbere quam elegantcr ambigua 1 

LIBER SECUNDUS. Ver. I. 

COntioiere omnes, intcntique ora te* 
neb^t, 
Inde torp/>tf/^r^neas.fic orfus ab alto. 

Concuhuere 
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Concuhi^re omnes, intenteque oratenebant; 
Inde toxofatur ^oeas iic orfus ab alto. 
Concuhuere^ quia toro ^nearn vidimus 

i aqcumbentem : quin et altera ratio, icil. 

I cmticuere & ora tenebanty tautologice dic- 
tum. In manuicripto perquam rariflimo 
in patris inufeo, legitur, ore gemebant ; 
ied magis ingeniofe qu^m vere. Satitt 
iBneas, quippe quijamjam a prandiofur- 
rexit : paur nihil ad rem. 

n. ver. 3. 

Infandunty regina, jubes renovare dolo« 
rem. 

Infantum^ rpglna, jubes renovare dolo«. 

rem. 
Sic baud dubito veterrimis codicibus fcri- 
ptum fuiffe: quod fatis conftat ex per* 
antiqua ilia Britannorum cantilena voca- 
ta Cheoy Chace^ cujus autor hunc locum 
fibi afcivit in haec verba, 

*The child may rue that is unborn. 

III. Ver. 4. 

Trojanas ut opes^ & lamentabile regnum 
Eruerint Danau 

Trojanas 
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Trojanas ut oves & lamentabile regiitiiri 
diruerint — Mallem oves potius qtiam opes^ 
quoniam in antiquiflimis illis temporibus 
oves & armenta divitiae regum fuere. Vel 
fbrtafle oves Paridis innuit^ quas fuper 
Idam nuperrime pafcebatj & jam in vin- 
didlam pro Helens raptu, a Menelao^ 
Ajace [vid. Hor. $aj:. ii. 3.] aliifque du-- 
dbus) merito occi(as< 

IV. Ver. 5. 

Quaeque jipfe miferrima vidi^ 
£t quorum pars magna fui. 

Quaeque ipfe miferrimus audi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui— = — 

Omnia tarn audita quam vifa re^la.di- 
ftindione enarrare hie ^neas profitetur i 
iiiulta quorum nox ea fatalis' fola confcia 
fuit, vir probus & pius tanquam vifa re- 
ferre non potuit. 

■ V, Ver. 7. - 

Quis Xsi\\2.fando 
Temperet.tf lacrymis ? 

Quis td]i2iflendoy 

Tempefet 
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*remperet/>rlachryiriis ?— *^Major cnini 
loloris indicatio, abfque modo lachrymarc, 
juam fblummodo a lachrymis non tempc* 
■are. 

VI. VeR. ^; 

Et jam nox humida cceIo 
^xaecipitat, fuadentque tadentia fyderfl 
fbtniiosi. 

Et jam iiox lumina coelo 
i*raBcipitat, fuadentque latentid fydera 

^mnos. 
Lectio, humida^ vefpertinum rorem fd-* 
um innuere videtur: magis mi srridel» 
Luminay quae latentia poftquam pfaecipU 
antur^ Aurorae adventum siittuneiant, 

ed fi tantUs amtir Cafus cogri6fcere'«^ri?^| 
St breviter Trojae, fupremum audire labo-i 
tern, 

ed fi tantus aiiibr tura^ tognofcere mSiis^ 
\t hfeve ier Troya&fuperuPtqUe audire /<«-i 
horesi 

Cur a NoSiis (fciticet nbdfcis exfcidii l^ro- 
mi) magis compehdiofe (vel ut dixit ipfe 
reviterJtotAm belli catattrophen denotat, 
liafti diiFufa ilia & indeterminata ledio, 

Vol. IV. Q^ cafus 
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cafus nojiros. ler audire gratum fuilTc 
Didoni, patetex libro quarto, ubi didtur, j 
Jliacofque iterum demens audire lahores ex- ft 
pofcit : Ter enim profaepe ufurpatur. 3rfl- 
ja^fuperumquelabores^ re<3;e, quia non tan- 
tum homines fed & Dii fefe his laboribus 
immifcuerunt. Vide -ffiiL ii. ver. 610, «/f. 

Quanquam animus meminiffe horret, lik- 

tuque refugit, 

Incipiam. 

Quamquam animus meminifle horret, he- 
tufque refurgit. 

Refurgit multo proprius dolorem re- 
nafcentem notat, quam uthadtenus, refugit. 

VII. Ver. 19. • 

FraBi heWoy fatifque repulfi 
Dudores Danaum, tot jam labentibus annis 
Inftar montis Equum, divina Palladis arte 
JEdificant-^ — etc. 

TroBi bello, fatifque repulfi 
TraBiSc repulfi^ antithefis perpulchra! 
Fra&i frigide & vulgarity. 

EquumisLtn Trojanum (ut vulgu& loqui- 
tur) adeamus; quem fi equam Qrneeam^ 
vocabis, ledor, minime pecces : Splae e- 
3 nim 
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femellaBUterogeftant. Uterumque^r- 

1 milite complent Uteroque r^ujfa 

nuere cava — Atque utsiofomtumqua* 
irma dedire — Inclufos utero Danaos^ 
Voxfdsta nort convenit maribus, — • 
tdit fatalis maebina muroSy Foeta ar-^ 
— Palladem virginem^ equo mari fa- 
indo invigilaredecuifle, quis putat? et 
idibile prorfus ! Quamobrem exiftjmo 
tn equ(B ledionem paillin reftitiien-i' 
, nifi ubi forte, metri cauf&, equupj^^ 
us quam equam^ genus ^tofexuy dixit 
o. Vale ! dum haec paucula corriges^ 
as opus moveo* 
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MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS, 

CONCERNING 

THE ORIGIN OF SCIENCES. 



Written to the moji Learned Dr.- ■ ■ • F. R. S* 
from the Deferts ojTNubia. 

AMONCx all the enquiries which have 
been purfued by the curious and in- 
quifitive, there is none more worthy the . 
fearch of a learned head, than the fource 
from whence we derive thofe arts and 
fciences, which raife us fo far above the 
vulgar, the countries in which they rofe, 
and the channels by which they have been 
conveyed. As thofe, who firft brought 
them amongft us, attained them by travell- 
ing into the remoteft parts of the earth, I 
may bqaft of fome advantages by the fame 
means ; fince I write this from the deferts 

of 
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of j^thiopia^ from thofe plains of iand^ 
which have buried the pride of invading 
armies, with my foot perhaps at this in- 
ftant ten fathom over the grave of Cam- 
byfes ; a fblitude to which neither Pytha- 
goras nor Apollohius ever penetrated. 

It is univerfally agreed, that arts ^d 
fcierices were derived to us from the ■^~ 
gyptians and Indians j bwt from whon; 
they firft received them, is yet a fecret. 
The higheft period of time, to which the 
learned attempt, to trace them, is the be- 
ginning of the. Affyrian monarchy, when 
theii^ inventors were worfliiped as Gods. 
[t is therefore heceflary to go backward 
into times even more remote, and to gaiij 
Ibme knowledge of their hiftory, from 
whatever dark and broken hints may any 
way be foiiiid in ancient authors concern- 
ing them. 

Nor Troy nor TTjebes were the firft of 
empires $ we have mention, though not 
jiiftpries, of an earlier warlike people call- 
ed the Pygmaans, I cannot but perfuade 
myfelf, from thofe accounts in • Horner^ 
Aripotle^ and others, of their hiftory, wars 

» II. iii. Bion, 

0^3 and 
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and revolutions, and from the very (ur in 
which thofe authors fpeak of them as of 
things knowtt^ that they were then a part 
pf the ftudy of the learned. And thpugl^ 
all we diredly hear is of their militMy 
atchievements, in the brave defence of 
^heir country from the annual invafions of 
^ powerful enemy, yet I cannot doubt, bul 
fhat they excelled as much in the arts of 
peaceful governjfnent ; though there re- 
main no traces of their civil inftitutions. 
tmpires as great have been fwallpwed up 
in the wreck of time, and fuch fudden 
periods have been put to them, as occa^oii 
ia total ignorance of their ftory. And if I 
jhould conjedure, that the like happened 
to this nation from a general extirpation 
of the people by thofe flocks of monftrou$ 
birds, wherewith antiquity agrees tdiey 
were continually infefted ; it ought not to 
feem more incredible, than that one p£ the 
Baleares was wafted by rabbits, * Sfmntbe 
by mice, and of late « Bermudas almoJ^ 
depopulated by rats. Nothing is xnpre 
natural to imagine, than that the few 
furvivors of that empire retired into the 

• * Euftathius in Horn. II. i. « Speedcy in Bermudas. 

depths 
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ieptbs of their deferts, where they lived 
mdifttrrbed, till the^ were found out by 
IJiris^ in his travels to inftru€t niaiikind. 
** He met, lays ' DiedoruSi m Mthiopia 

* a fort of tittle Satyrs^ who were hairy 
' one half of their body, and whofe lead;^ 

• er Pan acGompariicd him in his expe- 
' dition for the civilizing of mankind.^ 
"Jow of this great perlbnage Pan w0. 
lave a very particular defeription in th0 
incient writers ; who unanimously agree 
reprefent him fiaggy- bear ded^ hairy all 
very half a man and half a heafly and 
i?alking ei'eB with aflaff^ (the pofture in 
irhich his race do to this day appear av 
aong usv) And finee the chief thing to 
fhich; he applied himfelf, was the civiliz-r 
ig of mankind, it (hould feem, that the 
trft principles of fcience muft be received' 
pom that nation, to which the Gods were 
►y • Homer faid to refbrt twelve days 
very year for the converfation of its wife 
ndjuil inhabitants. 

If from Mgypt we proceed to take a 
iew of IncUoy we fliall firidi that their 
aiowledge alfo derived itfelf from the 

* L. I. ch. 18: DWj «I1. i. 

0^4 fame 
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iame fpurce. Tp that coiintry did thefc 

noble creatures accompany Bacchus in his 

expedition under the coiidud of Silenut^ 

ivho is alfo defcribed to us with the fame 

marks and qualifications. *' Mankind is 

f * ignorant, faith ^ DiadoruSy whence Sik- 

*' nus derived his birth^ through his gteat 

** antiquity ; but he had a tail on his him, 

^* as likewife had all his progeny in fign 

'" of their defcent." Here then they fettled 

a colony, which to this day fubfifts with 

the fame tails. From this time they feem 

to have communicated themfelves only to 

thofe men, who retired from the converfe 

oi their own Ipecies to a more uninte-' 

rupted hfe of contemplation. I am much 

inclined tp believe, that jn the midft of 

thofe folitudes they injftituted the fo much 

celebrated order of Gymnofophifts, For 

whoever obferves thcfcene and manner of 

their life, will eafily find them to have, 

imitated with all exadtnefs imaginable 

the manners and cuftoms of their mafters 

and inftruftors. They are laid to dwell 

in the thickeji wopdsy to go naked, to fuiFer 

heir bodies to be over-run with ifair^ Bnd 

I pUd. L. iii. ch. {69, . 

their 
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their nails to grow to a prodigious length. 

Plutarch fays, " they cat what they could 
' get in the fields, their drink was wa- 
* ter, and their bed made of lca.ves or 
' mofs." And ' Herodotus tells us, that 
:hey eftecmed it a great exploit to kill very 
nany ants or creeping things. 

. Hence we. fee, that the two nations j 
vhich contend for the origin of learning, 
ire the fame that have ever moft abound- 
ed with this ingenious race. Though they 
iiave contefted, which was firft bleft with 
the rife of fcience, yet have they con-- 
(pired in being grateful to their common 
tnafters. ^gypt is fo well known to have 
ivorfhiped them of old in their own images; 
and India may be credibly fuppofed- 10 
have done the fame from that adoration,- 
which they paid in latter times to the tooth 
of one of thefe hairy philofophers ; in juft 
gratitude, as it fliould feem, ta the mouth, 
from which they received their knowledge. 
Pafs we now over into Greece-: where 
we find Orpheus returning out of j^gypt 
with the feme intent as Ofiris and Bacchus- 

* Plutarch in his Orat. on Akxandet'% Fortune. 

* HtridoU L. I, 

made^ 
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made their expeditions. From this period 
it was, that Greece firfl heard the name 
of fatyrs, or owned them ioxfimdei. And 
hence it is furely reafonable to conclude, 
that he brought (bme of this wonderhil 
fpecies along with * him, who alio had a 
leader of the line of P<wi,ofthe,fame name, 
and exprefly called king by ' Tbeocrhus. 
If thus much be allowed, we eafily ac- 
count for two of the Arangeil reports in 
all antiquity. One i& that of the beads fol- 
lowing the mufick of Orpheus ; which has 
been interpreted of his taming favage tem- 
pers, but will thus have a literal applica- 
tion. The other, which we moft infill: 
upon, is the fabulous Aory of the Gods 
compreffing women in woods under bestial 
appearances ; which will be folved by the 
love thefe ^ges are known to bear to the 
females of our kind. I am; i^iible it may 
be bbjeded, that they are laid to have 
been comprefled in the fhape of different 
animals; but to this we anfwer, that 
women under fuch apprehenfions hardly/ 
l^now what fhape they have to deal with. 
From what has been lafl laid, it is 

« na» "A**!, Theocr. Id. i. 

highly 
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highly credible, that to this ancient and 
generous rjice the world is indebted^ if no| 
for the heroes, at leaft for theacuteft wits 
of antiquity. Qn^ pf ^he moft remarkable 
inftances, is that great mimick genius * 
j^fopt for whqfe extraiSlion from thefe 
fyhueftres hofnines. we may gather an ^rgu- 
luent from Planudesy who lay§j th^t ^fip 
fignifies the fame thing z^^thiapy th^ 
pnginal nation of our people. For afecond 
argument we may offer the defer iption of . 
his perfon, which was fliort, deformed, 
and almoft lavage > infomuch thathemisht 
ha-ve lived in t;he woods, had not the be-, 
neyolence of his temper made him rajthex: 
adapt himfelf to our manners, and come 
to court in wearing apparel. The third, 
proof is his acute and ^tyrical wit ; and 
laftly, his great knowledge in the natu;:e 
of bea/ls, together with the natural plea- 
ftire he took to fpeak of them upon all oc- 
calions. 

The next inftance I fhall produce, is • 
Socrates, Firft, it was a tradition, that he. 
was of an, uncommon birth from the reft 
of men: fecondly, he had a countenance. 

f Vit. MJojif initio, • . Vid.. FlOto and JSin^ui. 

confcffing 
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corifeffing the line he fprung from, being 
bald, flat-nofed, with prominent eyes, an3 
a downward look : thirdly, he turned cer- 
tain fables of JE/op into verfe, probably 
out of his refpedt to beafls in general, ana 
love to his family in particular. 

In procefs of time the women, witk 
whom thefe Syhans would have lovingly 
cohabitated, were either taught by man- 
kind,, or induced by an abhorrence o{ 
their fliapes, to fliun their embraces j (o 
that our fages were neceflitated to mix 
with beafts. This by degrees occafioned 
the hair of their pofterity t;o grow higher 
than their middles ; it arofe in one genera- 
tion to their arms, in the fecond it invad- 
ed their necks, in the third it gained the 
alcendant of their heads, till the degenerate 
appearance, in which the fpecies is now 
immerfed, became com pleated. Though 
we mull here obferve, that there were a 
kwy who fell not under the common ca- 
lamity ; there being fome unprdudiced 
women in every age, by virtue of whom 
, a total extindion of the original race was 
prevented. It is remarkable alfo, that even 
where they were mixed, the defedion 

from 
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&om their nature was not fo intire, but 
rhere ftill appeared marvellous qualities 
imong them, as was manifeft iti thofe» 
vho followed Alexander in India, How 
lid they attend his army and fiirvey hit 
>rder 1 how did they caft themfelves into 
lie fame forms for march or for combat ! 
vhat an imitation was there of all his dif^ 
npline I the ancient true remains of a wax- 
lite difpofition, and of that conftitution< 
ivhich they enjoyed, while they were yet 
t monarchy. 

To proceed to Italy : at the firft ap- 
pearance of thefe wild philofophers, there 
were fome of the leaft mixed who vouch- 
fafed to converfe with mankind ; which 
is evident from the name of ' Fauns^ a 
fandoy or ipeaking. Such was h,e, who 
coming out of the woods in hatred to ty- 
ranny, encouraged the roman army to 
proceed againft the Hetrufcans^ who would 
have reftored Tarquin. But here, as in 
all the weftern parts of the world, there 
was a great and memorable sera, in which 
they began to be filent. This we may 
place fomething near the timzoiAriJiotli^ 

when 
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whfetf the numbfer, vanity, and folly rf 
htjfman philofophers enci'eafed, by wMcK 
tacTi^s heads became too much puzzled to 
receive the fimpler vt^ifdom or thefe ah* 
iie'nc Sylvafis ; the ijuefiions of that aca- 
demy were too numerous to'be tbn'iiftenf 
with their eafe to ahfwer; and too intricate, 
extravagant, idle, or pernicious, to be any 
other than a derifion and fcofn unto them. 
From this period, if we eVer hear of theii* 
giving anfwers, it is only wheii caught, 
bound, and conftrained, in like manner 
as was that ancient ^r^«df» prophet, Pro* 
teus. 

Accordingly we read in' ' Syllds time 
of fuch a philofophei* taken near Dyrra^ 
chiufrty who would not be perfuaded to 
give them a ledure by all they could fay 
to him, and only (hewed his power in 
founds by neighing like a horfe. 

But a more fucCefsful attempt was made 
in Augujluss reign by the ihquifitive ge- 
nius or the great /^/rg-// ; whom, together 
with Farm^ the commentators fuppofe 
to have been the true perfons, who are re- 
lated in the fixth biicolick to Have caught 

« PlutafchmVit. SjlUe. 

a philo- 
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philofbpher, and doubtlefs a gemnne 
ae of the race of the old Silenus. To 
revail upon him to be communicative (of 
le importance of which Virgil was well 
vare) they not only tied him faft, but 
lured him likewife by a courteous prefent 
r a comely maideh called ^gle, which, 
lade him ling- both merrily and inftruc- 
trely. In this fong.wc have their dodidne 
F the creation, the &me in all probabili- 
r as was taught fo many ages before in 
le great pygmsean empire, and fevoral 
ieroglyphical fables under which diey 
Duched or embellifhed their morals. For 
''hich reafon I look upon this bucolick as 
n ineftimable treafiire of the moft ancient 
:ience. 

In the reign of Conjiantine we hear at 
nother taken in a net, and brought to 
Alexandria, round whom the people flock- 
d to hear his wifdom ; but as Afftmianus 
Marcellinus reporteth, he proved a dumb* 
ihUofopher; and only inilruded by action. 

The laft we fhall fpeak of, who feemetfc 
o be of the true race, is faid hy^tJJeroifX' 
o have met St. « Anthony in a defert, who- 

f Vit. St* if«f. 

enquiring 
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enquiring the way of him, he fliewed hil 
underftanding and courtefy by pointing, 
but would not anfwer, for he was a dumb 
philofopher alio. 

Thefe are all the notices^ which I am at 
prefent able to gather, of the appearance 
of fo great and learned a people on your 
fide of the world. But if we return to their 
ancient native feats, Africa and India, 
we fhall there find, even in modern time^ 
many traces of their original condu(5i and 
valour. 

In Africa {as we read among the inde- 
fiitigable Mr. Purchases colle<Stions) a body 
of then^, whofe leader was inflamed with 
love for a woman, by martial power and 
ftratagem won a fort firom the Portuguejei 

But I muft leave all others at prefent to 
celebrate the praife of two of their un-" 
paralleled monarchs in India. The one 
was Perimal the magnificent, a prince 
moft learned and communicative, to whom 
in Malabar their excefs of zeal dedicated 
a temple, raifed on feven hundred pillars 
not inferior in " Maffaus's opinion to 
thofe of Agrippa in the Pantheon, The 

" Maff. 1. i. 

Other, 
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Other, Hanimant the Marvellous^ his re- 
Jation and fucceflqrj whdfe knowledge 
was fo greatj as niade His Idllowers doubt 
if even that wife fpecies could arrive at 
fuch perfe<9tion J and therefore they rather 
imagined him and his race a fort of godsi 
formed into apes. H is was the tooth which 
tht Portugaefe took in Bifnagar 1 559, for 
which the Indians offered, according td 
• Linfcbotten, the immenfe fum of feveii 
hundred thoufand ducats. Nor let mei 
quit thii head without mentioning with 
all due refped Oran Outaiig the great,* 
the laft of this line ; whdfe unhappy, 
charted it was ,to fall into the. hands of 
Europeans. Oran Outangy whofe value 
was not known to us, for ht was a mute 
philofopher : Oran Outangy by whofc dif- 
ie^lipn the learned Dr. Tyjon ^' has added a 
ednfirihation to this fyftem, from the r6- 
femblance between the homo Jylvejlris and 
our human body in thofe organs, by which 
the rational foiil is exerted. 

We muft now defcend to donfider thi^ 
people as funk into the brut a natura by' 

* Linfchtt. f^. ^if. ^t>T,Ty/ons znntomy c(i 

pigmy, 4to. . 

. Vol. IV. R thtir 
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their continual commerce with beafts. Yet 
even at this time, what experiments do 
they not afford us, of relieving fome from 
the fpleen, and others from impofthumes, 
by occalioning laughter at proper feafons j 
with what rcadinefs do they enter into the 
imitation of whatever is remarkable in 
human life ? and what furprizing relati- 
ons have Le Comte ' and others given of 
their appetites, anions, conceptions, af- 
fedions, varieties of imaginations, and a- 
bilities capable of pm-fuing them ? If un- 
der their prefent lowcircumftancesof birth 
and breeding, and in fo (hort a term of 
life as is now allotted them, they fo far 
exceed all beafts, and equal many men ; 
what prodigies may we not conceive of 
thofe, who were nati melioribm anniS) 
thofe primitive, longteval^ and antedilu- 
viaii man-tegersy who firft taught fcience 
to the world ? 

This account, which is entirely my 
own, I am proud to imagine has traced 
knowledge from a fountain correfpondent 
to feveral opinions of the ancients, though 
hitherto undifqovered both by them and 

* Father Le Cemte, a Jefuit, in the accoitnt of his travels. 

3 the 
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the more ingenious moderns; And now 
What fhall I fay to mankind in the tliought 
of this great difbovery f Whatj but that 
they fhould abate of their pride, and con- 
idder that the authors of our knowledge 
are amoltig the beafts. That thefe^ who were 
bur elder brothers by a day in the creati- 
on, whofe kingdom (like that in the fcheme 
of P/atoJ was governed by philofbphersi 
who flouriflied with learning in jEthiopia 
Imd Ittdhy are now iindiflinguifhed^ and 
known dnly by the fame appellatictfi aS the 
toan-tyger, and the monkey ! 

As to fpeech, I make no queftion, that 
there are remains of the firft and lefs tor- 
tupted face in their native defefts, whd 
yet have the poWer of it. But the vulgaf 
reafon given by the Spaniards^ ** that 
" they will hot fpeak for fear of beiiig fet 
** to work,** is alone a fufficient one, con-^ 
fidering how exceedingly all other learned 
perfons affect their eafe. A feeond is, that 
thefe obfervant creatures, having been eye 
witnelles of the cruelty with which that na- 
tion treated their brother Indians^ find it 
neceflary hot t6 (how thehafelves to be meii^ 
that they may be protedcd not only from 

R 2 Work, 
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work, but from cruelty alfo. Thirdlyi 
they could at beft take no delight to con- 
Verfe with the Spaniards, whofe grave 
and fuUen temper is fo averfe to that na- 
tural and open chearfulnefs, which is gene? 
rally obferved to accompany all true.know- 
ledge. 

But now were it poflible, that any way 
could be found to draw forth their latent 
qualities, I cannot but think it would 
be highly fervieeable to the learned world 
both in refped of recovering paft know- 
ledge, and promoting the future. Might 
there not be found certain gentle and artful 
methods, whereby to endear us to them ? 
Is there no nation in the world, whofe na- 
tural turn is adapted to engage their focie- 
ty, aiid win thena by a fweet fimilitude 
of manners ? Is there no nation, where the 
men might allure them by a diftinguifhing 
civility, and in a manner fafcinate them 
hy aflimilated motions ? no nationy where 
the women with eafy freedoms, and the 
gentleft treatment, might oblige the lov- 
ing creatures to fenfible returns of humani- 
ty ? The love I bear my native country 
prompts me to wifK this nation might bfc 

Great 
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Great Britain ; but alas ! in owr prefent 
wretched, divided condition, howr can wp 
hope, that foreigners of fo great prudence 
will freely declare their fentimeiits in thp 
niidd of violent parties, and at fo vaft 
a diftance from their friends, relations, 
and country ? the affedion I bear our; 
neighbour -ftate, would incline me to 

wifh it were Holland -Sed leevd in 

parte mamillee Nitfalit arcadico. It is from 
France then we muft expeft this reftora- 
tion of learning, whofe late monarch took 
the Iciences under his protedion, and raif- 
ed them to fo great a heighth. May we 
not hope their emiflaries will fome time 
or other have inftrudlions, not only to in- 
vite learned men into their country, but 
learned beads, the true ancient man-tegers 
I mean of Ethiopia and India f Might 
not the talents of each kind of thefe be 
adapted to the improvement of the feveral 
fciences ? the man-tegers to inftrud heroes 
ftatefmen, and fcholars ; baboons to teach 
ceremony and addrefs to courtiers ; mon^ 
I^eys,, the art of pleafing in converfation, 
and agreeable afFedations to ladies and 
their lovers ; apes of kfs learning, to 

R 3 form 
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form comedians and dancing-mafters j 
and marmofets, court pages and young 
englijh travellers? But the diftinguidiing 
each kiijd, and allqtting the prqppr jbuii- 
nefs to each I leaye to the inquifitiye and 
penetrating genius of Ithp yefuits iii their 
fefpediye ipiffions. 

Vale ^ fruere. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS: 

OR, 

THE WONDERFUL 

EFFECTS OF THE APPROACHING 
:ONJUNCTION OF THE PLANETS 
JUPITER, MARS, A*ND SATURN. 
£y Mart. Scriblerus, Philomath. 

In nova fert animus muiatas dicer e formas 
Corpora 



[Suppofe every body is fufficiently ap- 
prized of, and duly prepared for, the 
amous conjundion to be celebrated the 
igthofthis inftantjD^c^w^^r 1722, fore- 
aid by all the feges of antiquity under 
he name of the annus mirabilis^ or the 
tetamorphoftical conjunftion : a word 
'^hich denotes the mutual transformation 
f fexes (the effed: of that configuration of 
le celeftial bodies) the human males be- 
ig to be turned into females, and the hu- 
lan females into males. 

R 4 The 
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The Egyptians have reprefented thi? 
great transformation by feveral fignificant 
Jiieroglyphicks, particularly pne very re- 
inarkable. There are carvej upqn aq qbe- 
Jiflc, a barber and a midwife ; the barber 
delivers his razor to the midwife, and % 
her fwadling-cloaths to the barber. Ac- 
cordingly 7^^/?xM//?^//j (who, like the reft 
of his countrymen, borrowed his learning 
from the Egyptians) after having comput- 
ed the time of this famous conjunftion^ 
tben^ fays htyfiall men and women mutual- 
ly exchange the pangs o/" /having and child- 
bearing. 

Anaximander modeftly defcribes this 
pnetamorphbfis in mathematical terms, 
then^ fays he, Jhall the negative quanittj 
ij the women be turned into pofitive, their 
' — into^ + (i. e.) their minus into plus, 

Plato not only fpeaks of this great change, 
but defcribes all the preparations towards 
it. *^ Long before the bodily transforma- 
** tion(fays he) nature (hall begin the moft 
f * difficult part of her work, by changing 
** the ideas and inclinations of the tvw) 
5* fexes: men fhall turn effeminate, and 
" womeil manly ; wives fhall domi- 



" neer, 
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^^ ncer, and hufbands obey ; ladies fliall. 
** ride a horfebacky dreffed like cavaliers ; 
^* princes and nobles appear in night-rails 
** and petticoats ; men (haWfqueak upon 
*' theatres with female voices, and Women 
** corrupt virgins j lords Ihall knot and 
** cut paper j and even the northern peor 
" pie, d^cevei Kvv^tf ofmTv I A phraic 
(which for modefty's fake I forbear to 
tranflate) which denotes a vice too frequent 
amongft us. 

That the miniftry forefaw this great 
change, is plain from the callico a£i 5 where- 
by it is now become the occupation of the 
women all over England to convert their 
ufelefs female habits into beds, windov/- 
curtains, chairs, and joint-ftools ; undref- 
fing themfelves (as it .were) before their 
transformation. 

The philolbphy of this transformation 
will not feem furprizing to people, who 
fearch into the bottom of things. Madam 
Bourignon, adevoutyr^/zc^lady, hasfhewn 
us, how man was at firfl created male and 
female in one individual, having the fa- 
culty of propagation within himfelf : a 
circumftartce neceflary to the ftate of in- 
nocence. 
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nocence, wherein a man's happinefs was 
not to depend upon the caprice of another. \ 
It was not till after he haid made a faux 
pasy that he had his female mate. Many 
fuch transformations of individuals have 
been well attefted ; particularly one by 
Montaigne^ and another by the late bifhop 
oiSaliJbury. From all which it appears, 
that this fyflem of male and female has al- 
ready undergone, and may hereafter fuf- 
fer, feveral alterations. Every fmatterer 
in anatomy knows, that a woman is but 
an introverted man ; a new fufion and j^ 
tus will turn the hollow bottom of a bot- 
tle into a convexity : but I forbear for the 
fake of my modefi men-readers^ who ate 
in a few days to be virgins. 

In fome fubje<as the fmalleft alterations 
will do: fome men are fufficiently fpread 
about the hips, and contrived with that 
female foftnefs, that they want only the 
negative quantity to make them bux(»n 
wfenches ; and there are women who are,, 
as it were, already the " ebaucbe of a good 
fturdy man. If nature could be puzzled, 
it will be how to beftow the redundant 

* Sketch, rough draught, orellay. 

matter 
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patter of the exuberant bubbles that now 
appear about town, or how to roll out the 
fhort dapper fellows into well-fized wor. 
men, 

This great conjund:ion will begin to o~ 
pcrate on Saturday the 29th inftant,. Ac-^ 
cordingly about eight at night, as Sem- 
zino fhall begin at the opera, Si videte^ 
he fhall be obferved to make an unujual 
piotiony upoii which the audience will 
be affeded with a redfuffufan over their 
countenance ; and becaufe a ftrong fuc- 
cuflion of the mufcles of the belly is ne- 
ceflary towards performing this great ope- 
ration, both fexes will be thrown into 
a profufe involuntary laughter. Then, to 
ufethe modeft terms oi Anaximander^jhalt 
negative quantity be turned into pojitivey 
etc. Time never beheld, nor will it ever 
aflemble, fuch a nurqber oi untouched vir- 
gins within thofe walls! but alas; fuch 
will be the impatience and curiofity of 
people to ad in their new capacity, that 
many of them will be completed men 
and women that very night. To prevent 
the diforders that may happen upon this 
occafipn, is the chief defign of this paper.' 

Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen have begun already to make 
life of this conjundion to compafs their 
filthy purpofes. They tell the ladies for- 
footh, that it is only parting with a perifli- 
able commodity, hardly of fo. much va- 
lue as a callico under-petticoat; fince, 
like its. miftrefs, it will be ufelefs in the 
foim it is now in. If the ladies have no re- 
gard to the diftionour and immorality of 
the a(Stion, I defire they will confider, 
that nature, who never deftroys her own 
produ<Sions, will exempt big-bellied wo- 
men till the time of their lying-in ; fb that 
not to be transformed, will be the fame 
as to be pregnant. If they do not think it 
worth while to defend a fortrefs, that is to 
be demoliflied in a few days, let them 
refleft, that it will be a melancholy thing 
nine months hence to be brought to bed 
of a baftard ; a poftI\umous baftard as it 
were, to which the quondam father can 
be no more than a dry nurfe. 

This wonderful tranformation is the in- 
ftrument of nature to balance matters be- 
tween the fexes. The cruelty of fcornful 
miftrefTes fhall be returned ; the flighted 
maid fliall grow into an imperious g^l^nt, 

and 
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and reward her undoer with a big- belly, 
and a baftard. 

It is hardly poflible to imagine the re- 
volutions, thatthis wonderful phaenomenon 
will occafion over the face of the earth. I 
long impatiently to fee the proceedings of 
the parliament of Paris^ as to the title of 
fucceflion to the crown ; this being a cafe 
not provided for by t\\tfalique law. There 
will be no preventing diforders among 
friars and monks ; for certainly vows of 
chaftity do not bind, but under the fex in 
which they were made. The lame will hold 
good with marriages, though I think it 
will be a fcandal amongft proteftants for 
hufbands and wives to part, fince there re- 
mains ftill a poffibility to perform the di- 
bitum conjugale^ by the hufband being 
femme couverte. I fubmit it to the judg-^ 
ment of the gentlemen of the long robe, 
whether this transformation does not dil>- 
charge all fuits oi rapes. 

The pope muft iindergo a new groping, 
but the falle prophet Mahomet has contriv- 
ed matters well for his fucceffors ; for as 
the grand fignior has now a great manjr 

fine 
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fine women, he will then have as m^j^ 
fine young gentlemen, at his devotion. 

Thefe are furprizing fcenes ; but I beg 
leave to affirm, that the folemn operations 
of nature are fubjeifts of contemplatioD, 
not of ridicule. Therefore 1 make it mj 
carneft reque/l to the merry fellows, and 
giggling girls about town, that they would 
not put themlelves in a high twitter, whcil 
they go to vifit a general lying-in of his 
firft child ; his officers ferving as midwives, 
nurfes, and rockers difpenfing caudle ; at 
if they behold the reverend prelates dref^ 
fing the heads and airing the linnen at 
court; I beg they will remember that thefe 
offices muft be filled with people of the 
greatefl regularity, |ind beft characters* 
For the fame reafon I am forry, that a 
certain prelate, who notwithftanding his 
'' confinement flill preferves his healthy, 
chearful countenance, cannot come in time 
to be a nurfe at court. 

I likewife earnefUy intreat the maids of 
honour y (then enfigns and captains of the 
guards) that at their firft fetting out they 
have fome regard to their former ftation 5 

•• la Dtcanhtr 1723. 

and 
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and do not run wild through all the in- 
famous houfes about town : that the pre- 
fent grooms of the bed-chamber (then maidt 
of honour) would not cat chalk and lime 
in their green-ficknefs : and in general, 
that the men would remember they are 
become retromingent, and not by inad- 
vertency lift up againft walls and pofts. 

Pettkoats will not be burdenfome to 
the ckrgy ; but balls and aflemblies will 
be indecent for iome time. 

As for you, coquettes, bawds, and 
chambermaids (the future miniflers, pleni- 
potentiariesy and cahinet-counfellors to the 
princes of the earth) manage the great in- 
trigues, that will be committed to your 
charge, with your ufual fecrecy and con- 
dud ; and the affairs of your mafters will 
go better than ever. 

O ye exchange women ! (our right wor- 
{hipful reprefentatives that are to be) be 
not fo griping in the lale of your ware as 
your predeceffors, but confider that the 
nation, like a fpend-thrift heir, has run 
out: be likewife a little more continent 
in your tongues than you are at prefent, 
elfe the length of debates will fpoil your 
dinners. You. 
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You houfewifely good women whtJ 
now prelide over the confeSiionary (henee- 
fbrth cominijponers of the treafury). be fo 
good as to difpenfe the fugar-plumbs of 
the government with a more impartial and 
friigal hand. 

Ye prudes and cenforious old tnaids 
(the hopes of the bench) exert but your 
ufual talent o'i finding faults ^ and the laws 
will be ftridly executed ; only^ I would 
not have you proceed upon fuoh fiender 
evidences as you have done hitherto. 

It is from you, eloquent oyfter-mer- 
chants of Billingfgatey (juft ready to be 
called to the bar, and quoifed like your 
fifter ferjeants) that we expe(9; the fljorten- 
ing the time, and leflening the expences 
of law-fuits : for I think you are obferv- 
ed to bring your debates to a Jhort ijfue j 
and even cuftom will reftrain you from 
taking the oyfler^ and leaving only the 
jbell to your client* 

O ye phyficians, who in the figure of 
old women are to clean the tripe in the* 
markets, fcour it as effedually as you 
have done that of your patients, and the 
town will fare moft delicioufly on Satur- 
dcQ/s. . I can- 
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I cannot but congratulate human nature 
upon this happy transformation; the on- 
ly expedient left to reftore the liberties and 
tranquillity of mankind. This is fo evi- 
dent, that it is almoft an affront to com- 
mon fenfe to infift upon the proof: if 
there can be any fuch Aupid creature as 
to doubt it, I defire he will make but the 
following obvious refledHon. There are 
in Europe alone at prefent about a milli- 
on of fturdy fellows, under the denomi- 
nation oiftanding forces^ with arms in 
their hands : that thofe are mailers of the 
lives liberties and fortunes of all the reft, 
I believe no body will deny. It is no lels 
true in fad, that reams of paper, and a- 
bove a fquare mile of fkins of vellum have 
been employed to no purpofe to fettle 
peace among thofe fons of violence. Pray 
who is he that will fay unto them, go and 
dijband yourfehes f butlo! bythistranf- 
formation it is done at once, and the hal- 
cyon days of publick tranquillity return : 
for neither the military temper nor difci- 
pline can taint the foft fex for a whole age 
to come: bellaqut tnatrihus irruifa, wars 
.odious to mothers will not grow immedi- 
ately palatable in xhsa paternal ftate. 

Vol.. IM. $ Nor 
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Nor will the influence of this transform 
mation be lefs in family tranquillity, than 
it is in nationaL Great faults will be a- 
mendecj, and frailties forgiven, on both 
iides. A wife, who has been diflurbed 
with late hours, and choaked with the 
Jiaugout of a fot, will remember h.QT fuf- 
ferings^ and avoid the temptations ; an4 
will Tor the fame reafon indulge her mate 
in his female capacity in fome pafftom^ 
which flie is fenfible from experience are 
natural to the fex ; fuch as vanity, of 
fine cloaths, being admired, etc. And 
how tenderly muft fhe ufe her mate un- 
der the breeding qualms and labour-pains 
which fhe hath felt her felf? in fhorti,all 
unreaibnable demands upon hufbaiids muft 
peafe, btcaufe they ar^ already iatisfied 
from natural experience, that they areimr 
poffible. 

That the ladies may govern the 2&m 
pf the world,- and the gentlemen thc^ of 
their houfhold, better than either of them 
have hitherto done, is the hearty defire of 

Thtir moji finc&rg fgett-wijbiry 

M.8. 
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OF 

SCRIBLERUS's REPORTS. 

Stradliflg verfus Stiles. 

Le report del cafe argue en le commen 
banke devant touts les juftices de le 
mefme banke, en le quart. An. du 
raygne de toyjaquesy entre Mattjhew 
Stradlingy plant. & Peter Stiles, dtU 
en un adion propter certos equos colo- 
ratbs, Anglic^, ppeU ftOtCwi, poft. per 
lie dit Matthew vers le dit Ptter. 

jC recitcl Q3[B John Swale, of Swale-Halt 

el Cafe, o in Swale-Dale faft lip tjje iattier 
wale, itt mane W tUfi WxVi ann Cesament : 
1 tulrtc^t among otl^ 1B^uefi0 \xm tWy fiz. 

>£it of the kind love and refpeft that I bear unto 
ly much honoured and good friend *Mr. Mat~ 
hno Stradling, gent. I do bequeath unto the 
id Matthew Strad/ing, gent, all my black and . 

ibite borfes. ClieCeiiatot ^ati fir tilacft fiorfeieit 
r tP^fte totO^, an0 fir p?eli W^* 

3 2 cfte 
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C^e Debate tbtttOnt toaie;, W^ 

Le point. t^O: Ot nO ti)e Mti Maithew Strad- 

ling QjouiD l)at)e t^e (Hio pseQ Men 
pS titttue of tbe faiD 'BetrntSk. 

' , Atkins apprentice pout le pi. 

i'pijr le pi. ^^^ femble que le pi. tecotteta* 
anu ficfi of afl itfeemetb erpeDientto confioer 
lObat 10 tte nature of^horfes, foxh aUjo tDlbati0 tge 
pature of colours i anu fo t^e atpment totU cpn« 
CeQuentlp Uttitoe itfi^f in a ttoofblD toap, ^mis 

jjtO fap, tbe formal part, attO fubftantial part. 
Horfcs ^e tU fubftantial part, or tfting U 
QUeatteO : black and white ^p formal pr HefiCt^ 

title part. 
Horfe, (n a pbpQcai fenfe, botb import aoeftain 

quadrupede or four-footed animal/ which by the 
lapt and regular difpofition of certain proper and 
convenient parts, is adapted, fitted and cohftitut- 
ed for the ufe and need of man. ^ea« 01 tttCeO 

fat? ano conDucit)etDa0 tbi» animal conceitieoto 
tie to tht b^pof of tbt comnu^ntoeal* t^at Qmtite 
ann DitieriS a£t0 of parliament b^ue ^om tit|te to 
time been mane in favour of borfes. 

iftEdw.vi. aiafee^tbetranQiortihgofhot^ 
fes out of tfie iiin0iiom« no tefiai a penalti^ tban 
tbe forfeiture of 40 !• 

2d and 3d Edvvard VI. CalteiEl ftom horfc^ 

fteaiers tlie lEienefit Of tbeir clergp. 

And the Statutes of the 27th and 3 2d of Hen* 

yiii. con9e(icenD fii far a; to tale care of tbeir 

tiei? 
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tetp breed : cfreTe ottt totfe anceOorier pnnientl^. 
fi^efieetng, t^at t{iep couio not httm rale cate of 
Aeir oitm poaecttp, t&an tip tm ta&ing care of 
tftatofttjeirhorfes. 

anj of fo great etteefti are horfes in tbe epe of 
ti)'e totnmon lato^ tbdt tofien a Knight of the Bath 
(omtntttet^ an? great anD enortnotiiac crime, U0 
ininiOnnent i» to ^atte W ^purs chopt ofFwith a 

flcaver, fteing; a0 maO^ Bradtontoell ofifetttetftjf 
unworthy to ride on a horfe. 

Littleton, Se<a 3 i 5, faith, 3|f tenant0 in contf 
mon mafie a ieafe refertitng for rent a horfe^ tb^ 
Qian ^atie but oneaHi^e^ becaufe,' iaith the book^ 

^e iato tOill hot (Uffer a horfe to be fevered.' 

knottier argun^t of lo^at Sig^ eStmation ti9 

iatpntaftet{)ofahl)brft. 

. TBUt a0 tbe great niffierenc^ ^mtfb not iii bi 

o macb touching tbz (Utifiantial part, horfes, let 

110 proceeQ to tbt format or uefcriptioe part,* 

viz. mbat botk» cbep are tbat cometoitbtn i^ii 

ieeaueft. 

COlOUtjGiare cdmmohl^ofvarious kinds and dif- 
ferent forts j oftoM white anp black ate tbe 
Pm ejcttemeiBij; anii, confeauentl|?» comprehend 

within theiii all other colours wbatfoever; 

IBp a bequefi tberefbre of black and white hor-: 

fes, ^cj or pyed horfes may well pafs- j for iobetl 

tioo mremeisf, or remotea mm of an? tbing are 
^ebiCeir, tbe iato, bp common intendments toiU 

intenH whatfoever 19 contained between them td 
ie devifed too.' , ^ ^ 

9 i %ni 
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, tat ilfiittie tool! 



^^dk:^ iSl^ iKfti t^ ate black 

tie iKDttim ^oC? 

lDinii« tnit^ £bt 

t^cm, the 

u(toftp,py^ 

liR»i«rnr s Hack and white If pyed, anO 
aprotiifafackandvrfute; «r^, black 

r/S(,pycdi0 black 




JF ti>IMaKI bbck acd vrbkc horfes att J& 
Idlt^ ^ved&etaes daflpafiby&chdevifef.but 
^uKik .toi v^isr bocibs are dcviied^ grgo, the pi. 

:&til !&BK OK prvdhocAcs. 

c^roe ^Hi Mi n t ; mog ftin^ tft' cop* 

?^nr js nKp« 1^ phlinUff fhall not have the 

iXcKsii. p^red hortcs by intendment; fSft U tl? 

t9C mdit Of black and white horfes, 

■K tgr^itk aii l i»itc ^otG». tmt JotOwi of 
«9 C3l»r lifiKCB tbtSe qbo ecttemei majf 

pB^ t^sea 3ce cch- jiyed and grey hoiicSj But alfo 
?si cr Srr hoc^ wooM pa^ likewife, which 
>«v»mi St ai«?d, aad againft reafon; anU t^ij» 

» initHr Stssf ttgsmcntin lolD, 7VZ5x7, ^f)^ 

•'iwmt -leriww, fi Sdtmm ; ftr reafon is the life 
-ije ^ >i^» lai^ tjf common taw is nothing but 
T9*>» ; ^R^t* if tQbr nflKtfiOfD of artificial pcr- 

xv^sk^x iTNi ntsija tmtm ftp imstms* mnrnet 

* 'of 
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6f man's natural reafon j for nemo nafcitur artifex, 
and legal tt2i(oneJlfumma ratio; anU tbetCfOtCff all 

^z reafon tW 10 DiQierfeli into fo man? Difife^ 
tmt ^eaD0^ to^re unitcD into one, ge couio not 
mafte fucb a lato ad tU laio of England ; u^ 
caufe ti? man? flicceatoms of aged it {)aie( been 
fireo anD tefireD {ip gtai^e ant leam'eti men; fa 
tftat tfyt pio rut^ ma? de t^iQen in it^ Nemneni 

oportet ejj'e Ugibusfapientiorem. 

90 therefore pyed horfe& tjo not come toit5in 
t^e intenoment of t&e tjequea, fo neitiier no t^e? 
ioit^ln xyt letter of ttie tOorDd^ 

a pycd horfe i0 nOt a white horfe, neit&er 10 at 
pyed a black horfe ; fjOftI t^ (ftn pyed horfcs 
tome Unner tfje toorW of black and white horfes !^ 

lS^^t%, to^jere mflom^atb atiapteo a certain 
beterminate name to an? one tiling, in au iie« 

lJife0, feofnient0 anO 0rant0, that certain name 
ihallbemadeufeof,and no uncertain circumlocu- 
tory defcriptions ihall be diowed ; &r CettaintJ' 

10 tbe father of ricfbty anu tbe mottjer of jufiice. 

Le refte del argument jeo ne pouvois oyer, car 
jcafui diftunb en mon place. 

He court (Utt longcment eft uoubt* rie <t% 
matter, et apre0 grano ueli&eration ea, 
lungmentfWitDortne pour lepl. nificaufa. 

Motion in arreftof judgment, tbatt&e pyed hor- 
fes were marcs j aUD tbetCUponan infpedUon was 
prayed. 

OEt fur ceo le court advifare vult, 

S 4 A KEY 
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KEY to the L O C K: 

OR,A 

TREATISE, 

Proving beyond all Contradi^oa 

The Dangerous Tendency of a latC' 
POEM, entitled 

THE 

R A P E of the L O C K, 

TO 

GOVERNMENT and RELIGION. 

Written in the Year iji^* 



K E Y to the LOCK, 

SINCE this unhappy divifion , of out 
nation into PartieSi it is not to be 
imagined how many artifices have been 
made ufe of by writers to obfcure tha 
truth, and cover defigns which may be de- 
trimental to the publick. In particulafi 
it has been their cuftom of late to vent 
their political fpleen in allegory B.ndfaMe* 
If an honeft believing nation is to be 
made a jeft of, we have a ftory of yoift 
Bull and his wife ; if a treafurer is to be 
glanced at, an ant with a *oohiteJlrcm is 
introduced ; if a treaty of commerce is to- 
be ridiculed, it is immediately metamor-* 
phofed into a tale of count Tariff » 

But if any of thefe malevolents have a 
fmall talent in rhime, they principally de-i 
light to convey their malice in that pleafing 
way ; as it were, gilding the pill, and con^ 
cealing the poifon under the fweetnefs of 
numbers. 

It is the duty of every well-defigning 
fubjed to, prevent, as far as he can^ the ill 
confe(][uence8. of iuch pernicious treati(e» ; 

ai)d 
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and I hold it mine to warn the publick di 
a late poem entitled, the Rape of the 
Lock ; which I fhall demonftratc to be of 
this nature* 

It is a common and juft obfervation^ 
that, when the meaning of any thing is 
dubious, one can no way better judge of 
the true intent of it, than by considering 
who is the author^ wiat is his charad:er in 
general, and his difpofition in particular. 

Now that the author of this poem is a 
reputed papift, is well known; aiid that a 
genius fo capable of doing ieryice to that 
caufe may have been ccnrrupted in the 
courfe of his education by jefuits or o* 
thers, is juftly very much to be {u(pe6ked^ 
notwithflanding that feeming coolneis and 
moderation, which he has been (perhs^ 
artfully] reproached with by thoTe of his 
own perfuaflon. They ^€ (enGbUf tte 
this nation U iecured by good and whole-' 
fome laws to prevent all evil pra^ices of 
the church of }2<7»2^; particularly the pub- 
lication of books, that may in any ibrt pro- 
pagate diat dofirine: their authors^ are 
therefore obliged to couch their defigns 
the deeper -, and though I cannot aver tb$ 

intention 
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intention of this gentleman was dire^ly to 
^read popifh doftrines, yet it comes to the 
fiime point if he touch the government t 
for the court of Rome knows very well, 
that the church at this time is fo firmly 
founded on the ftate, that the only way 
to fhake the one is by attacking the 
other. 

What confirms me ia this opinion is 
an accidental difcovery I made of a very 
artful piece of management among las 
popifh friends and abettors, to hide im 
whole defign upon the government by 
taking all the charaders upon then)felvesw 

Upon the day that this poem was pub- 
liflied, it was my fortune to ftep into the 
Cocoa-treey where a certain gentleman was 
railing very liberally at the author with a 
paflion extremely Well counterfeited, for 
havii^ (as he faid) reflected upon binl in 
the character of Sir Plume. Upon his 
going out, I enquired who he was, and 
they told me he was a roman cathoUch 
Inight. 

I was the fame evening at Wil^s^ and 
faw a circle round another gentleman,, 
who was railing in like nianner, and fhew'* 

mg 
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ing his (hufF-box and cane to prove he vf2d 
fatirized in the fame charaSer. I afked 
this gentleman's name, and was told he 
was a roman catboliek lord, 

A day or two after I happened to be in 
company with the young lady^ to whom 
the poem is dedicated. She alfo took up 
the charader oi Belinda with much tiiiank- 
nefs and good humour, though the au- 
thor has given us a hint, in his * dedica-< 
tion, that he meant fomething further/ 
This lady is alfo a roman catiolick. At the 
fame time others of the chara<9:«'s were 
claimed by fome perfbns in the room ; and 
all of them roman eatholkh. 

But to proceed to the work itfelf. 

In all dungs which are intricate, as alle- 
gories in their own nature are, and efpe- 
cially thofe that are induflrioufly made 
fb, it is not to be expeded we fhould find 
the clue at firfl fight : but when once we 
have laid hold on that, we fhall trace this 
.our author through all the labyrinths, 

• « The charaaer of 5«- « but beauty." Dedication 
** Undo (as it is here managed) to the Rape of the Dcx:k. 
** refemblet you in nothing 

. doublingdj 
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doublings, and turnings of his intricate 
compofition. * , 

Firft then let it be obferved, that in the^ 
moft demonftrative fciences fome poj^w 
lata are to be granted, upon which the 
reft is naturally founded. 

The only poftulatum or conceilion 
which I dcfire to be made me, is, that by 
the lock is meant 

rh& BARRIER TREATY. V 

I. Pirft then, I fhall difcover that Be- 
linda reprefents Great Britain^ gr (which 
is the fame thing) her late tnajefiy. This 
is plainly feen ih his defcription of her ; 

On her white hreaft afparkUng crofs fie 
bore : 

alluding to the antient name of Albton^ 
from her isohite cliffs , ai\d to the crojs 
which is the enfign oi England. 

II. The baroq, who cuts ofF the lock^ 
pr barrier treaty, is the E. oi Oxford. 

* For a full account of the du£l tf At 4Ui»» Vol. VIE. 
political tranfa^tions relating and Stmarh on tbt Bjggritr 
to this treaty, fee . the Ctn- Trtatj', VoL IX. 
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III. Clanjfa<t who lent the fciflars, my 
lady Mafham. 

IV. TbaUftris, who provokes Belinda 
to refent the lofs of the lock, or treaty, 
the duchefs of Marlborough, 

V. Sir Plume^ who is moved by Tba- 
hflris to redemand it of Great Britain, 
pince Eugeney who came hither for that 
purpofe. 

There are fbme other inferior charac- 
ters, which we (hall obferve upon after- 
wards ; but I fhall firft explain the fore^ 
going. 

The firft part of the barons charader 
is his being adventurous, or enterprizing, 
which is the common epithet given to the 
earl of Oxford by his ienemies. The prize 
he alpires to is the treafury, in order to 
which he offers a facrifice : 

— ---ff» altar built 
Of twelve vaft frcnch romances neatlpgilt. 

Our author here takes occafion maliciobily 
to infinuate this ftatefman*s love toFrance; 
reprefentmg the books he chiefly ftudies 
to be vaft trench romances : theie are the 

vaft 
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vaft profpcds from the friendfliip and al- 
liance of France^ which he fatyrically calls 
romances; hinting thereby, that thefepro- 
mifes and proteftations were no more to 
be relied on than thofe idle legends. Of 
thefe he is faid to build an altar ; to in- 
timate, that the foundation of his fchemes 
and honours was fixed upon thefremb 
romances abovementioned. 

A fan, a garter y half a fair of gloves, ■ '- 

One of the things he facrifices isa^^, 
which, both for its gaudy fliow and 
perpetual fluttering, has been held the 
emblem of w6man : this points at the 
change of the ladies of the bed-chamher. 
The garter alludes to the honours he 
conferred on fome of his friends; and 
we may, * without ftraining the fenfe, 
call the half pair of gloves a gauntlet y 
the token of thofe nulitary employments, 
which he is faid to have facri£ced 
to his designs. The priz^ as I faid 
before, means the treafury, which h^ 
makes his fcvycrfoM to obtain^ and long 
iopoffefi. 
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Tie psno*rs gofve eary and granted half bit 

prayvy 
77)e refiy the winds difpers'din empty air* 

In the iirfl of thefe lihes he gives him the 
treafury, and in the lad fuggefls, that he 
ihould not long pofTefs that honour. 

That *tbalefiri5 is the duchefs diMarl- 
horoughy appears both by her nearaefs to 
Belinda, and by this author's malevolent 
fuggeftion that (he is a lover of war. 

To arms^ to arfns, the ^A/Thaleftris criei : 

but more particularly by feveral pafiages 
in her fpeech to Belinda upon the cut- 
mg-off the lock, or treaty. Among other 
things fhe lays, was it for this you bound 
your locks inpaper durancef Was itforthis 
fo vaax^ paper has been (pent to fecure th« 
barrier treaty ? 

Metbinhy already I your tears. furvey ; 
Already bear tbe horrid tbings tb^fay \ 
Already fee you a degraded toaft. 

This defcribes the afperfions under 
which that good princefs fufiered, and the 

^pentance 
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tpentance which muft have followea 
be diffolution of that tteaty ; and parti- 
ularly levels at the refufal fbme people 
aade to drink her majefty*S health. 

Sir P/iimt (a proper natne for a foldier) 
las all the circumftances that agree with 
dnce Etigemi 

wr t*liimej of amber fnuff-box jujlly vain^ 
4nd the nice coHduB of a clouded cane^ 
Vitb earnefl eyes— — - 

'Tis reniarkablei this general is k great 
aker of fnuff, as well as towns ; his con- 
lu6k of the clouded cane gives him the 
tonour which is fo juftly his due, of an 
ixad eondtidt in battle, which is jfigured 
)y his cane or truncheon, the enfign of a 
;eneral. His earnefi eye, or the vivacity 

if his look, is fo particularljr refnarkablpV 
n him, that this charader could be mil^ 
aken for no other, had not the author 
iurpofelj obfciired it by the fiditidus cir- 
:um{lances of a round unthinking face. 

Jiaving now explained the chief charac- 
ers of his human perfoni (for there are 
ome otners that will hereafter fall in by 
he by, in the fequel of this difcourfe) I 

V9h, IV. T ftall 
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fliall next take in pieces his machtnetyi 
wherein the fatire is wholly confined t» 
minifters of ilate. 

The Sylphs and Gnomes at firft figbf 
appeared to me to fignify the two con- 
tending parties of this nation ; for thefe 
being placed in the <z/r, and thofe on tW 
earthy I thought agreed very well with the 
common denomination, high and l<rw. But 
as they are made to be the firft movers 
and inffuencers of all that happens, it is 
plain they rcprefent proroifeuouHy the 
heads of parties ; whom he maker to be 
the authors c^ all thbfe changes in the 
ftate, which are generally imputed to the 
levity and inftability of thebritifh natiim^ 

This erring mortals levity may call s 

Oh blind to truth I the Sylphs contrive it all 

But of this he has given us a plain diemon- 
ftration ; for fpeaking of thefe fpifits he 
6.ys in exprefe terms, 

——7^^ chief the care of nations owny 
And guards with arms divine^ the britifit 
throne, 

Anj 
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And here let it not feemodd, if in this 
toyfterioUs way of writing we find tht 
Tame perfbn^ who has before been repre- 
fented by the i>arm, again defcribed in 
the charader of u^rie/ ; it being a com- 
inon way with authors, in this fabulous 
manner, to take fuch a liberty. As for in- 
ftaiice, I have read in Sf. Rvremont^ that 
dl the different charadbers in Petronius 
arc but Nero in fb many different appear- 
ances. And in the key to the curious ro- 
mance- of Barclay s Argents^ both P<?//- 
urcbus and Archombrotm mean only the 
king o{ Navarre, 

We obferve in the very beginning of 
the poem, that Ariel is poffeffcd of the 
ear. of Belinda ; therefore it is abfolutely 
neceffary, that this perfon muft be the 
ininiiler who was neareft the queen. But 
whoever would be further convinced that 
he meant the treafurer, may know him • 
by his enfigns in the following line : 

He raisd his azure wand. 

His fitting on the majl of a veffel (hews 
his prefiding over the South-fea trade. 
When Ariel ailigns to his Sylphs all the 

T 2 pofts 
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pofts about Belinda^ what is more clearly 
defcrib'd than the treafurer's difpofing of 
all the places in the kingdom, and parti- 
cularly about her majefty ? But let us hear 
the lines. 

TefpiritSy toyour charge repair^ 

T^e flutf ring fan be Zephyretta's care \ 
'The drops to thee^ Brillante, we conjign, 
And^ Momentilla, let the watch he thine: 
Do thoUy Crifpiffa, tend her fav* rite kcl. 

He has here particularized the ladies and 
Women of the bedchamber, the keeper 
of the cabinet, and her majefty*s dreifer, 
and impudently given nick-names to each. 
To put this matter beyond all difpute, the 
Sylphs are faid to htwonderousfondofplacey 
in the C^^/cfolIowing, where ^m/is perch- 
ed uppermoft^ and all the reft take their 
ipXdiCQs fubordinafely under him. 
• Here again I cannot but obferve the 
exceflive malignity of this author, who 
tould not leave the charadiler of Arid 
without the fame invidious ftroke which 
he gave him in the character of the baron 
before: 

Amauid 
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Amazd^ confusd^ hefawhispowrexpird^ 
Rejignd to fate^ and with afigh retird, 

Deing another prophecy that he fliould r^- 
^gn his place^ which it is probable all 
cninifters do, with 2ifigh, 

At the head of the Gnomes he fets Um- 
^rie/, a dufky melancholy fprite, who 
makes it his bufinefs to give Belinda the 
rplcen 5 a vile and malicious fuggeftion 
againft fome grave and worthy mnijier. 
The vapours, phantoms, vifions, and the 
like, are the jealoufies, fears, and cries of 
danger, that have fo often affrighted and 
alarmed the nation. Thofe who are defcri- 
bed in the houfe oifpleen under thofe fe-» 
vcral fantaftical forms, are the fame whom 
their ill-willers have fo often called the 
whimfical. 

The two foregoing fpirits being the only 
confiderable charaders of the machinery, 
I fliall but juft mention the Sylph^ that is 
wounded with xhejciffars at the lofs of 
the lock, by whom is undoubtedly under- 
wood my lord Townjhendy who at that 
time received a wound in his charadler 
for making the barrier-treaty, and was cut 

T 3 qut 
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out of his employment upon the difibli^i 
tion of it : but that fpirit reunite, and 
receives no harm ; to Signify that it cam^ 
to nothing, and his lordihip had xto real 
hurt by it. 

But I mud not cenclude this head ofthe 
chara<^ers without obferving, that our au^ 
thor has run through every ftage of bcr 
ings in fearch of topicks for detradion. 
As he has chara^erized fome perfons un-r 
der angels and men^ fo he has others under 
animals and things inanimate : he has 
even reprefented an eminent clergyman 
as a dog^ and a noted writer as. ^ /<?<;/. l^X 
us examine the former. 

—^But Shock, who thotight Jbe Jlept too 

long. 
Leapt uPy and wak'd his mijlrefs with his, 

tongue, 
*7was then, Belinda, if report fay true^ 
Thy eyes firfi open d on tf- billet-doux. 

By ^\%fhock it is manifeft he has moft aur 
dacioufly and profanely refleded on Dr. 
Sacheverel, who leapt up, that is, into the 
pulpit, and awakened Great Britain with 
his tongue, that is, with hiijermon, which 

made 
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made {o much not/ey and for which he has 

been frequently termed by others of hij 

r enemies as well as by this author, a dog. 

r Or perhaps, by his tongue may b^ more, 

\ literally meant his Jpeec6 at his trial, fince 

I immediately thereupon, our author fays, 

t her eyes opened on a billet-doux. Billet" 

\ doux being addrefles to ladies from lovers, 

may be aptly inteqw-eted thofe addrefles 

of loving fubjeds to her majefty, which 

ehfued that trial. 

T heother inftance is at the end of the 
t^d canto^ 

Steel did the labours of the gods deflroy^ 
\^ndfirihe to duft tU imperial towrs of 

Troy, 
Steel could the works of mortal pride con^ 

found. 
And hem triumphal arches to the ground. 

Here he moft impudently attributes the 
demolition of Dunkirk^ not to the plea- 
fure of her majefty, or of her miniftry, 
but to the frequent inftigations of his 
friend Mr. Steel. A very artful pun to 
conceal his wicked lampoonry I 

T 4 Having 
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Having now confide r'dthe- general ifc 
tent and Tcope of the poem, and opene4 
the charaders, I fhall next difcover the 
malice which is covered under the epi- 
fodes, and particular paflages of it^ 

The game at ombre is a myftical re- 
prefentation of the lateip^r, which is hint- 
ed by his making^^?</?j the trump; fpade 
in fpanifti fignifying a fword, and being yet 
fo painted in the cards of that nation, to 
which it is well known we owe the ori^? 
iial of our cards. |n this one place indeed 
he has unawares paid a compliment to the 
queen and her fuccefs in the war ; for Ee- 
lind(i gets the better of the two that play 
againft her, viz, the kings of France and 
• Spain. 

I do not queflion but every particulai 
card has its perfon and character affigned, 
which, no doubt, the author has told his 
friends in private ; but I fhall only in- 
flance in the defcription of the difgrace 
under which the duke oi Marlborough then 
fuflered, which is fo apparent in thefe 
yerfes. • - 

Evn 
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^^n mighty pam, that kings and queem 

oerthrewy 
An<i moTiSOfi down armies in the fights of\\x^ 
^ad chance of war I now defiitute of aid^ 
Ffllls undifiinguifijd — »• 

And that the author here had an eye 
Xo our modern tranfadions, is very plain, 
from an unguarded ilrojie towards the 
end of this game : 

j4nd now^ as oft infome diftemper'd ftate, 
On one nice trick depends thegen^ralfate^ 

After the conclufion of the war, the 
publick rejoicings and thank/givings are 
ridiculed in the two following lines : 

Thenjmphy extf/ting, fills with pouts thefky^ 
The walls y the woods ^ and long canals reply* 

Immediately upon which there follows a 
malicious infinuation in th'e manner of a 
prophecy (which we have formerly ob- 
Icrved this feditious writer delights in) that 
the peace (hould continue but a fliort 
time, and that the day fhbuld afterwards 
be curfed, which was then celebrated witli . 
fo much joy : 

$u4den 
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Sudden tbefe bonottrs Jbali be fnaicb*d a* 

And curs d for ever thh viBorious day. 

As the game at omhre is a (atyrical re- 
prefentation of the late war^ fo is the tea- 
table that cnftics, of the council-table, zsA 
its confultations after the peace. By this 
he would hint, that all the advantages we 
have, gained by our late extended com- 
merce, are only coffee and tea, or things 
of no greater value. That he Uiought <^ 
the trade in this place, appears by the 
pafiage, which reprefents the Sylphs par- 
ticularly careful « the rich brocade ; it 
having been a frequent complaint of our 
mercers, xkioxfrench brocades were impor- 
ted in great quantities. I will not fay he 
means thofe prefcnts oi rich ^old fluff fuits, 
which were faid to be made her majefty by 
the king of France, though I cannot but 
fufped that he glances at it. 

Here this author (as well as the ican-r 
dalous yobn Dunton) reprefents the mi- 
niflry in plain terms X.2ikmgfrequent cups, 

And frequent cufs prolong the rkb repaft \ 

for 
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for it is manifeft he meant ibmething more 
|:han common coffee, by his calling it 

Coffee that makes the politician wife j 

and by telling us, it was this coffee, that 

Sent up in vapours to the baron's brain 
JVew ftratagems— 

I fhall only further obferve, that it was 
^t this table the lock was cut off ; for 
where but at the council-hoard (hould the 
barrier treaty be diffolv'd ? 

The enfuing contentions o( the parties 
upon the lofs of that treaty are defcrib'd 
in the fquabbles following the rape of the 
lock ; and this he rafhly expreffes without 
^ny dilguife, 

All fide in parties—- 

and here you have a gentleman who^/wb 
hefide the chair : a plain alluiion to a no- 
ble lord, who loft his chair oiprefident of 
the council, 

I come next to the bodkin^ {o dreadful 
in the hand of Belinda ; by which he in- 
timates the britifh Jceptr^^ fo rcver*d in 
5 the 
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the hand of our late augufl princefs. His 
own note upon this place tells us, he al» 
ludes to a fceptre ; and the verfes are fo 
plain, they need no remark. 

The fame (his ancient perfonage to deck) 
Her great great grandjire wore about bis 

neck 
In three ^eal .rings, which^ after melted 

down^ 
Form' da vaji buckle for his widow s gown ; 
Her infant grandame s whijile next it grew f 
The bells fie gingledj and the whiftle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin grac d her mother s bairs^ 
Which long fie wqre^ and rmv Belinda 

^vears. 

An open fatire upon hereditary right ! 
The three feal rings plainly allude to the 
three kingdoms, 

Thefe are the chief paflages in the bat- 
tle, by which, as hath before been faid, 
' he means the fquabble of parties. Upon 
this occafion he could not end the defcrip- 
tion without teftifying his malignant joy 
at thofe diffentions, from which he form^ 
fheprofped that^<?/^{hould be difappoint^ 

ed. 
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ed, and cries out with triumph, as if it' 
were already accoiiipliflied, 

Behold how oft ambitious aims are croji^ 
And chief s contend till 2S\. the prize is loflt* 

The lock at length is turn'd into a^^r", 
or the old barrier-treaty into a new and 
glorious peace. This;, no doubt, is what 
the author, at the time he printed this 
poem, would have been thought to mean ; 
in hopes by that compliment to efcape 
the punifliment for the reft of this piece. 
It puts me in mind of a fellow, who con- 
cluded a bitter lampoon upon the prince 
and court of his days, with thefe lines : 

Godfave the king, the commons^ and the 

peersy 
And grant the author long may wear hit 

ears. 

Whatever this author may think of 
that peace, I imagine it the moft extraor- 
dinary flary that ever appeared in our 
hemifphere. A ftar; that is to bring us all 
the wealth and gold of the Indies ; and 

fronj 
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from whofe influence, not Mr. JobnPair-i' 
fridge alone (whofe worthy labours th» 
Writer fo ungeneroufly ridicules) but all 
true Britons, may, with no lefi authority 
than he, ip/to^aoiWcsitt the fail of Lewis m 
the reflxaint of the exorbitant pow^ of 
Francey and the fate of Rome in the tri- 
umphant condition of the church of Eng^- 
land. 

We have now confidered this poem in 
its political view^ wherein we have fhewE^ 
that it hath two different walks of fatire ; 
the one in the llory itfelf, which is a ridi-^ 
cule on the late tranfa&ions ihgeniral^ the: 
other in the machinery, which is a fatire 
on the tninifters offlate in particular. I 
ihall now fhew that the fame poem, takeii 
in another lights has a tendency to popery^ 
which is fecretly inilnuated through the 
whole. 

In the firft place, he has convey 'd to us 
the dofh-ine C^i guardian angels and pa- 
tron faints in the machinery of his Sylphs^ 
which being a piece of popifli fuperftition 
that hath been exploded ever nnce the 
reformation, he would revive under this 
difguife. Here are all the particulars 

which 
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which thejr bdicvc of thafe beings, which 
I (hall fum up in a few heads. 

\fl. The fpirits are made to concera 
themiblyes with all human adions in ge* 
n€ral. 

2dly, A diftinft guardian Ipirit or pa* 
tron is a^ign d to each perfbn in particu-* 
lar. 

Oftbefe am /, who thyprsteSiim clcdm^ 
A watchful fprite 

%dly* Thcjrarc made dire^lly to uifpire 
dreams, vifions, and revelattons. 

Her guardian Sylph prolong d her Balmy 

refi, 
'Twos he hadfummond to her fiUnt bed 
*Tbe morning dream — — 

/^thly. They are made to be fubordt* 
Hate in different degrees, fome pefiding 
over others. So Ariel has his feveral un- 
der, oiikers at command* 

Superior hythe head was Paiti placed* 

^thly. They are eroploy'd in Varioas 

oiHces, 
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offices, and each hath hi$ office afSgnM 
him. 

Some in the fields of furefl Kther playy 
And bajk and whiten in the blaze of day ; 
Some guide the courfe^ etc. 

bthly. He hath given his fpirits t^e 
charge of the feveral parts of drefs ; in- 
timating thereby that the iaints prefide 
ovef the feveral parts of human bodies* 
They have one faint to cure the tooth- 
9ch, another the gripes, another the gout, 
andfbof dierelL 

^e fluttering fan be Zephyretta's carey 
^e drops to thee, Brillante, weconfign, etc.- 

jthfy. They are reprefented to know 
the thoughts of men : 

j4s on the nofegay in her breafl feclindy 
Me watched fh* ideas rifing in her mind, 

Sthly, They are made protedors even 
to animal and irrational beings : 

Ariel himfelfjball be the guard ^Ihock. 
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So St. Anthony prefides over hogs, etc^ 

<^tbly. They are made patrons of whole 
kingdoms and provinces : 

0/thefe the chief the ca^e of nations owni 

So St. George is imagined by the fa- 
fifis to defend England^ St. Patrick Ire^ 
iandy ^t. James Spain ; etCi Novir what 
is the confequenG€i of all thii } By grant- 
ing that they have this power, we muft 
be brought back again to pray to them. 

The toilette is an artful recommenda- 
tion of the mafsy and pompous ceremo- 
ilies of the chitrch of Romei The unveil* 
ing of the altar ^ th&Jiher iiafes ifport \ii 
being robed in white as the priefts are Opoiit 
the chief feftivals, and the head uncover d 
are manifeft marks of this, 

A heavenly inictge inthd gldjs dppedf^Si 
To that fhe bends 

■r • , 

plainly denotes itnagu worpipi 

Thegdddefsi Who is dcck'd with tr^a-^ 
Jur^Sy jewels, and the various offerings of 
ihe WQtld\ inanifeftly alludes to the lady 

VouIVi U of 
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of Loretto, • You have perfumes breads 
ing from the incenfe pot in the following 
line. 

And //// Arabia breathes from yonder hox\ 

The charader oiBelinday as we take it . 
in this third view, reprefents the popidi 
religion, or the whore of Babylon ;' wio 
isdefcrib'd in the ftate this malevolent au- 
thor wiflies for, coming forth in all her 
glory upon the Thames^ and overfpread- 
ing the whole nation with ceremonies. 

Not with more glories in tl) atherial flaitk 
Tbefunfirfi rifes der the purple tnain^ 
Than iffuingfortby the rival of bis beams- 
Launch' don the bojom of the fiver Thames* 

She is drefs*d with a crofs on her breafl, 
the enlign of popery, the adoration df 
which is plainly recommended in the fol- 
lowing lines r 

On her white breafl a fparkling crbfs fie 

voorey 
IFhicbjews might kifc, and infidels adore. 

.Next 
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Next he reprefents faer as the umverfal 
mrchy according to the boafts of the pa- 
ifts: 

tnd like the fun Jhe Jhines on ailaUh^ 

fter which he tells us, 

f io her jhare fame female errors fall^ 
ook on her face^ and you II forget ihet^ 
all, 

'hough it fliould be granted fome ^rrors 
11 to her (hare, look on the pompous- 
gure (he makes throughout the world,- 
id they are not worth regarding. In thi; 
crifice following you have thefe two 
aes-: 

or thiSi ere Phcebusro/i, ^ hadimplord- 
'rGpitiouL,heavn^ and e^'rj/ ^owradord* 

I tlie firft of thena lie plainly -hints at 
leir.rifing' toi^./w^V»x; in the fecond, by 
Ipring ^'ry ./><?«? V, the invocation pf 

BeUndas vifits are defcrib'd with nu- 

lerous 'wa:^'rUghtSy^'vhLV^2x^ always ufed 

: :.! U 2 in 
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in the ceremonial part of the romiflt wor- 
fliip. 

-Vifits pall be paid on folemn days^ 



When nunirous wax-lights in bright order 
blaze. 

The lunar fphere he mentions, opens 
to us their purgatory ^ which is feen in the 
Allowing line : 

Since all things lojl on earth are treafur'd 
there. 

It is a popifh doctrine, that fcarce any 
pefrfon quits this world, but he muft touch 
at purgatory in his way to heaven ; and it 
is here alfo reprefented as the treafury ok 
the romijh church. Noi; is it much to be 
\^ohder'd at', that the f!^(?(?)?> fliould be 
purgatory^ ' when a* learned divine hath in 
a late treatife prov'd th^fun to be bell: 

I {hall ftow, before r*conclude, defire 
the reader to compare this key with thofe 
upon any other pieces, which are fuppos'd 
to have been fecret fatires upon the ftate, 

•} The Rtveisni Dr. Stvhidetf, . 

- .. either 
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cither ancient or modern ; in particular 
with the keys to Petronius Arbiter y 
Lucians true hiftory, Barclays Argents^ 
and Rabelais s Garagantua \ and I doubt 
not he will do me the juftice to acknow- 
ledge, that the explanations here laid down, 
are deduc'd as naturally, and with as lit- 
tle violence, both from the general fiope 
and bent of the workj and from the feveral 
particulars: furthermore, that they are 
every ,way as conliftent and undeniable, 
every way as candid, as any modern interr 
pretations of either party on the conduct 
and writings of the other. And I appeal 
to the moft eminent and able Jlate decy- 
pherers themfelves, if according to their 
art any thing can be more fully proved^ 
or more (zStXyfworn to ? 

To fum, up my whole charge againft 
this author in a i^w words : he has ridi- 
culed both the prelent miniftry and the 
laft ; abufed great ftatefmen and great ge- 
nerals ; nay the treaties of whole nation^ 
have not efcaped him, nor has the royal- 
dignity itfelf been omitted in the progrefs 
of his fatire ; and all this he has done 

U 3 juft 
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juft at the meeting of a new parliament. 
I hope a proper authority may be made 
ufe of to bring him to condign punifhment. 
In the mean while I doubt not, if the 
perfons moft concem'd would but order 
Mr. Bernard Lintetf the printer and pub- 
lifher of this dangerous piece, to be tak- 
en into cuftody and examined, many far- 
ther difcoveries might be made both of this 
poet*s and abettor's fecret defigns, which 
are doubtlefs of the utmoft importance to 
the governmeni^ 
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CLERK OF THIS PARISH. 

ADVERTISETVIENT. 

The original of the following extraordinary 
treatife confided of two large volumes in folio j 
which might juftly be intitled, the importance of a 
man tohimfelf: but, as it can be of very little life 
to any body befides, I have contented my felf to 
give only this fhort abflradt of it, as a tafte of the 
truejpirk of memoir -writeri. 

IN the name of the lord. Amen. I. P. 
P. by the grace of God, clerk of this 
parifli, writeth this hiftory. 

Ever fince I arrived at the age of dif- 
cretion, I had a call to take upon me the 
fundron of a parifli-clerk ; and to that 
end, it feemed unto me meet and profi- 
table to aflbciate my felf with the parifli- 
clerks of this land ; fuch I mean as were 
right worthy in their calling, men of a 
clear and fwcct voice, and of becoming 
gravity. 

U 4 Now 
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Now it came to pafs, that I was bon) 
in tl|e year of our lord anno Domino 1 655, 
the year wherein our worthy benefador 
efquire Bref did add one bell to the ring 
pf this pjirifli, So that it h^th beeq wittily 
faid, " that one and the fame day did 
*f give to this pur church twp rare gifts, its 
" great bell and its clerk." 

Even when I was at fchool, my miftrefs 
did ever e:jtoll me above the rpft of thq 
youth, ip that I had a laudable voice. And 
it was furthermore obferved, that I took a 
kindly affedion unto that black letter, in 
which our bibles areprinted. Yea, oftendid 
I exercife ipyfelf in finging godly-ballads, 
fuch as the lady ^nd death, the childreii 
in the wood, and chevy-chace ; and not 
Ijke other children, in lewd and trivial 
ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, I 
always adventured to lead the pfalm next 
after matter William Harris^ my prede- 
ceflbr, vyho (it muft be confefled to the 
glory of God) \yas a moft excellent pariili-r 
clerk in that his day. 

Yet be it acknowledged, th^t at the 

age of fixteen I became a company- keeper, 

beipg led into idle cpnverfation by my 

3 extraordi- 
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extraordinary love to ringing ; infomuch 
that in a (hort time I was acquainted with 
every fett of bells in the whole country : nei- 
ther could I be prevailed upon to abfent my 
fclf from wakes, being called thereunto by 
the harmony of the fteeple. While I was 
in thefe focieties, I gave my felf up to 
unfpiritual paftimes, fuch as wreftling, 
dancing, and cudgel-playing ; fo that I 
often returned to my father's houfe with 
a broken pate. I had my head broken at 
Milton by 'Thotnas Wyaty as we played a 
bout or two for an hat, that was edged with 
filver galloon : but in the year following 
I broke the head of Henry Stuhbs^ and 
obtained a hat not inferior to the former* 
At Teherton I encountered George Cum" 
mins weaver, and behold my head was 
broken a fecond time 1 at the wake ojf 
Waybrook I engaged William Simkins tan- 
ner, when lo, thus was my head broken a 
third time, and much blood trickled there- 
from. But I adminiftred to my comfort, 
faying within my felf, " what man is there, 
'* howfbever dextrous in any craft, who is 
** for aye on his guard?*' A week after I had 
a bafe-born child laid unto me ; for in the 

days 
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days c/i my youth I was looked upon as 
a follower of venereal fantaiies : thus was 
I led into fin by the comelinefs oiSufatma 
Smith ,who firfl tempted me and then put 
me to (hame ; for indeed ihe was a maiden 
pf a feducing eye, and pleafant feature. I 
humbled myfelf before the juftice, I ac- 
knowledged my crime to our curate, and 
to do away mine offences and make her 
fbme attonemcnt, was joined to her ia 
holy wedlock on the ^bbath day follow- 

ing- 

How often do thofe things which (eem 

^nto IK misfortunes, redound to our ad- 
vantage ! for the niinifter (who had long 
looked on Sufanna as the moft lovely iA 
his parifliioners) liked fo well of my de- 
meanour, that he recommended me to the 
honour of being Ibis clerk> which was then 
become vacant by the deceafe of good 
'mafter William Harris, 

Here ends thefirfi chapter j after which 
follow fifty or Jixty pages of his amours in 
generaly and that particular one with Su- 
fanna bis prefeni fioife j but / proceed t9 
chapter the ninth. 

No 
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No iboner was I ele^ed into mine of-r 
fice, but I layed afide the powdered gal-r 
lantries of my youth, and became a new 
man. I confidered myfelf as in fome wife 
of ecclefiaftical dignity, fince by wearing 
a band, which is no fmall part of the orna- 
ment of our clergy, I might not un- 
worthily be deemed, as it were, a fhre4 
of the linen veftment c£ y^ron. 

Thou mayeft conceive, O reader, with 
what concern I perceived the eyes of the 
congregation fixed upon me, when I 
firft took my place at the feet of the prieft. 
When I raifed the pfalm, how did my 
voice quaver for fear ! and when I arrayed 
the flioulders of the minifter with the fur-?. 
plice, how did my joints tremble under 
ifte I I faid within myfelf, ** remember, 
** Pauly thou ftandeft before men of high 
<* worfhip, the wife Mr. juftice Freeman^ 
** the grave Mr. juftice Tbompfon^ the good 
" X'Hi^y'Jonesy and the two virtuous gentle- 
** women her daughters ; nay the great Sir 
" ThtmasTruhy^ knight and baronet, and 
*' my young mafter the efquire, who 
*• (hall one day be lord of this manor." 
Notwithftanding which, it was my good 

hap 
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hap to acquit myfelf to the good liking of 
the whole congregation ; but the Lord for- 
bid I fliould glory therein. 

Tie next chapter contains an account h<m 
he difcharged the fever al duties of bis office \ 
in particular he infifis on the following : 

I was deterniined to reform the mani> 
fold corruptions and abufes^ which had 
crept into the church. 

Firft, I was efpecially fevcre in whip- 
ping forth dogs from the temple, all ex- 
cepting the lap-dog of the good widow 
Howardy a fober dog which yelped not, 
nor was there offence in his mouth. 

Secondly, I did even proceed to morofc- 
ncfs, though fore againft my heart, unto 
poor babes in tearing from them the half- 
eaten apples, which they privily munched 
at church. But verily it pitied me, for I 
remembered the days of my youth. 

Thirdly, with the fweat of my own 
hands, I did make plain and fmooth the 
dogs ears throughout our great bible. 

Fourthly, the pews and benches, which 
were formerly fwept but once in three 

years. 
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years, I caufed every Saturday to be fwept 
with a befom and trimmed. 

Fifthly and laftly, I caufed the furplice 
to be neatly darned, wafhed, and laid in 
frefh lavender (yea, and fometimes to be 
fprinkled with rofe-water) and I had great 
kud and praife from all the neighbouring 
clergy, forafmuch as no parifh kept the mi* 
nifter in cleaner linnen. 

Notwithfianding thefe his fublick cares^ 
in the eleventh chapter he informs usy he did 
not negleEi his ufual occupations as a handy^ 
craftfman. 



Shoes, faith he, did I make (and, if iti- 
treated, mend) with good approbation. 
Faces alfo did I fhave, and I clipped the 
hair. Chirurgery alfo I pra<9:ifed in the 
worming of dogs ; but to bleed adventut- 
ed I not, except the poor. Upon this my 
twofold profeffion there paffed among 
men a merry tale, dele<9:able enough to be 
rehearfed ; how that being overtaken in 
liquor one Saturday evening, I fliaved 
the prieft with fpanifli blacking for fhocs 
inftead of a wafh-ball, and with lamp- 
blaqk powdered his peruke. But thef^ 

Were 
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were fayings of men, delighting in their 
own conceits more than in the truth. For 
it is well known, that ^eat was my {kill 
in thefe my crafts ; yea, i once had the 
honour of trimming Sir TTfomas himielf 
without fetching blood. Furthermore^ I 
was fought unto to geld the lady Frances 
her fpaniel, which was wont to go aflray : 
he was called Toby, that is to fay Tobias. 
And thirdly, I was entrufted with a gorge- 
ous pair of fhoes of the laid lady to (et an 
hed piece thereon ; and I received iuch 
praife therefore, that it was faid all over 
the parifh, I (hould be recommended unto 
the king to mend (hoes for his majdfty: 
i^hom God preferf^c 1 amen. 

Tte refi of this chapter Ipurptfily omit^ 
for it muji be ownedy that when he fpeaks 
as ajhoemaker he is very abfurd. He talks 
of Mo{ts\ pulUng off bis flioes, 4if tanning 
the hides of the bulls o/'Bafan, of Simon 
the tanner, etc. and takes up four or five 
pages toprovey that when the apofiles were 
jpifiruSied to travel without flwes, the 
precept did not extend to their ftiweffors. 

The 
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Tie nexf relates how he difcovered a thief 
vitbahibk and key ^ and experimented ver-^ 
es of the ff alms ^ that had cured agues. 

I pafs o^er many others^ which inform 
(s of parijb affairs only, fuch as of the 
uccejpon of curates -y a lifl of the weekly 
exts ; what pfalms he chofe on proper oc- 
afions ; and what children were born and 
)uried : the lafi of which articles he Con" 
ludes thus : 

That the fliame of women may not en- 
lure, I fpeak not of baftards ; neithet 
vill I name the mothers, although there- 
)y I might delight many grave women' of 
he parifh : even her who hath done penv 
mce in the fheet will I not mention, for- 
ifmuch as the church hath been witndfe of 
ler difgrace : let the father, who hath 
nade due compofition with the church- 
vardens to conceal his infirmity, reft in 
jeace ; my pen fhall not bewray him, for 
ialfb have finned. 

The next chapter contains what he calls 
% great revolution in the church, part of 
vhich I tranfcrihe. 

Now 
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Now was the long expeded tim© arrivr- 
ed, when the pfalms of king David 
ihoula be hymned unto the fame tunes, to 
which he played them upon his harp ; (fo 
Was I informed by my nnging-mafter, a 
man right cunning in pfalmody.) Now 
was our over abundant quaver and trilling 
done away, and in lieu thereof was in- 
ftituted the fol-fe, infuchguife as is fung 
in his majefty's chapel. We had London 
finging matters fent into every parifli, lik6 
unto excifemen ; and I alfo was ordained 
to adjoin myfelf unto them, though an 
unworthy difciple, in order to inttrud 
my fellow-parifliioners in this new man- 
ner of worfhip. What though they ac- 
cufed me of humming through the noftril 
as a facbut ; yet would I not forego that 
harmony, it having been agreed by the 
worthy parifli-clerks of London ftill to 
preferve the fame. I tutored the young 
men and maidens to tune their voices as it 
were a pfaltery, and the church on the 
Sunday was filled with thefe new halle-* 
Jujahs. 

7%enfoll(M> full feointy chapter Sy iofh 

taming 
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taining an exaB detail of the law-iuits of 
the farfon and his parijhioners concerning 
tytheSy and near a hundred pages left blank 
with an earneft dejire that the hiftory 
might be compleated by any of his fuccef- 
fors, in whofe time thefe fuits (hould be 
ended. 

ll)e next contains an account of the briefs 
read in the churchy and the f urns colleSied 
upon each. For the reparation of nine 
churches, collected at nine feveral times, 
2J, and jd. i. For fifty families ruined 
by fire, is.i. For an inundation, a king 
Charleses groat, given by lady Frances ^ etc. 

In the nexty he laments the difufe of 
wedding-ferinons, and celebrates the be- 
nefits arifing from thofe at funerals, con- 
chiding with thefe words: Ah I let not 
the relations of the deceafed grudge the 
fmall expence of an hat-band, a pair of 
gloves, and ten fhillings, for the fatisfac- 
tion they are fure to receive froni a pious 
divine, that their father, brother, or bofom ' 
wife are certainly in heaven. 

In another he draws a pamgyrick on one 

Mi^s. Market Wilkins, but, after great 

Vol. IV. X encomiums^ 
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encomiums, concludeSy that notwitbjianding 
all, fhe was an unprofitable veffel, being 
a barren woman> and never once having 
furniflied God's church with a chriftening. 

We find in another chapter, how be was 
much fiaggered in his belief, and difturhd 
in his confidence by an Oxfiordficholar, who 
bad proved to him by logick, that animals 
might have rational, nay, immortal fouls ; 
but how he was again comforted with the 
refie&ion, that if fo, they might be allow- 
ed chriftian burial, and greatly augment 
the fees of the pariih. 

In the two fiolloming chapters he is over' 
powered with vanity. We are told, bow 
he was confiantly admitted to all the feafts 
and banquets ofi the church officers, and 
the fipeeches he there made for the good of 
the parifh. How he gave hints to young 
clergymen to preach ; but above all bow 
he gave a text for the T^oth ofi January ^ 
which occafioned a mofil excellent Jermon^ 
the merits ofi which he takes intirely to bim- 
fielfi. He gives an account ofi a confierence 
he had with the vicar concerning the ufe ofi 
texts. Let a preaicher (faith he) confider 
5 the 
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tlie aflembly before whom he preacheth, 
and unto them adapt his text. Micah the 
3d and nth affordeth good matter fot 
Dourtiers and court-ferving m^n. " The 
^* heads of the land judge for revoardy and 
'* the people thereof judge for hire, and the 
'' prophets thereof divine for money ; yet 
^* tsoill they lean upon the Lord, and fay ^ is 
'* not the Lord among usf' Were the firft 
ninifter to point out a preacher before the 
iotrfe of commons, Would not he be wife 
X) make choice of thefe words ? ^^ give and 
•* it fballbe given untoye."^ Or before the 
ords, " giving no offence that the minifiry 

* be notblamedy 2 Cor. vi. 3." Or praifing 
:he warm zeal of atn adminiftration, " who 
•* mdketh his minifiers a flaming fire.^ pfal. 

* civ, 4.** We omit many others of his 
:exts as too tedious. 

From this period the flyle of thebookrifes 
'xtreamly. Before the next chapter was 
'iafled the effigies of Dr Sacheverel, and I 
^ound the oppofte page all on a foam with 
Politicks, 

We are now (fays he) arrived at that 
relebrated year, in which the church of 

X 2 England 
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England was tried in the perfon of Df. 
Sacheverel. I had ever the intereft of our 
high-church at heart> neither would I at 
any feaifbn mingle myfelf in the (bcieties of 
fanaticks, whom I from my infancy ahr 
horred more than the heathen or gen- 
tile. It was in thefe days I bethought 
myfelf, that much profit might accrue un- 
to our parifh, and even unto the nation, 
could there be afTembled together a num- 
ber of chofen men of the right fpirit^ who 
might argue, refine, and define, upon 
high and great matters. Unto this pur- 
pofe I did inftitute a weekly aflembly of 
divers worthy men at the rofe and crown , 
alehoufe, over whom myfelf (though un- 
worthy) did prefide. Yea, .1 did read to 
them the Poft-boy of Mr. Roper, and the 
written letter of Mr. Dyery upon which 
we communed afterwards amongburfelves. 

Our fbciety was compofed of the fol- 
lowing perfons : Robert Jenkins, farrier ; 
Amos Turner, collar-maker ; George Pil- 
cocks, late excife-man; Thomas JVhite, 
wheel-wright ; and myfelf. Firft, of the 
firft, Robert Jenkins. 

He was a man of bright parts and 

. flirewd 
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flarcwd conceit, for he never flioed an 
horfe of a whig br a fanatick, but he lam- 
ed him forely. 

Amos Turnery a worthy perfon, rightly 
efteemed among us for his fufferings, in 
that he had been honoured in the flocks 
for wearing an oaken bough, 

George Pilcocks, a fufFerer alfo; of zeaj- 
ous and laudable freedom offpeech, info- 
much that his occupation had been taken 
from him. 

7%omas White of good repute likewife, 
for that his uncle by the mother's fide 
had formerly been fervitor at Maudlin- 
collegey where the glorious Sacbeverel vf2C& 
educated. 

Now were the eyes of all the parifli upon 
jthefe our weekly councils. In a fhort 
fpace the minifter qame among us ; he 
{pake concerning us and our councils to 
a multitude of other minifters at the vifi- 
tation, and they fpake thereof unto the 
minifters at London, fo that even the bi- 
fhops heard and marvelled, thereat. More^ 
over Sir Thomas, member of parliament, 
fpake of the fame unto other members of 
parliament, who fpake thereof unto the 
. X 3 peers 
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peers of the realn\. ho ! thus did our 
counfels enter into the hearts of our gene- 
rals and our law-givers ; and from hence- 
forth, even as we devifed, thus did jJbey. 

^/ter thisy the book is turned on afud- 
den from bis own life to a hiftory of aU 
.the publicktranfa^tions*?/" Europe, compil- 
ed from the news-papers of thofe times. . I 
could not comprehend the meaning of thisy 
till J perceived at lafi to my no fmall 
ajlonijhmenty that all the meafures of the 
four lafi years of the queen, together with 
the peace at Utrecht, which have been ufual- 
ly attributed to the earl of Oxford, duh 
o/Ormond, lords Harcourt and Boling- 
broke, and other great men^ do here mofi 
plainly appear to have be6n wholly owing 
to Robert Jenkins, Amos Turner, George 
Pilcocks, Thomas White, but above ally 
P. P. 

The reader may be fure I was very in^ 
quifetive after this extraordinary writer^ 
whofe.work I have here abflraSied. I took 
a journey into the country on purpofe\ but 
could not find the leafi trace of him : till by 
accident I met an old clergy mam who f aid 

he 
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le could not beppfuive^ hut thought it might 
'je one Paul Philips, who bad been dead ^' 
'^out twelve years. And upon enquiry ^ all 
ve could learn of that perfon from the 
teighbourhood^ was^ that he had been taken 
totice of for fwallowing loaches, and re- 
nembered by fome people by a black and 
vhite cur with one ear, that conjiantly fol- 
owed him. 

^n the church^yard I read his epitaph^ 
faid to be written by himfelf ' 

O reader, if that thou canft read, 
Look down upon this ftone j 

Do all we can,^ death is a maq 
That never fpareth none. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON, 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

I. 

PARTY is the madnefe of many, for 
the gain of a few. 

There never was any party, fadion, 
fed, or cabal whatfoever, in. which the 
moft ignorant were not the moft violent : 
for a bee is not a bufier animal than a 
block-head. However, fuch inftruments 
are neceflary to politicians ; and perhaps 
it may be with ftates as with clocks, which 
muft have fome dead weight hanging at 
them to help and regulate themotion of 
the finer and more ufeful parts. 

HI. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar 
with fine fenfe, is like attempting to hew 
blocks with a razor. 

. IV. 
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IV. 
Fine fenfe and exalted fenfe are not 
half (o ufeful as common fenfe : there are 
forty men of wit to one man of fenfe ; 
and he, that will carry nothing about him 
but gold, will be every day at a lofs for 
want: pf readier change. 

V. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the 
moft powerful and excellent things in the 
world in flcilful hands : in unflcilful, the 
moft mifchieyouis. 

VI. 

The niceft conftitutions of government 
are often like the fineft pieces of clock- 
work ; \vhich depending on fo many mo- 
tions, are therefore more fubjedb to be out 
pf order. 

VII, 
Every man has juft as muph vanity, as 
he wants underftanding, 

Vlil. 
Modefty, if it were to be recommend- 
e4 for nothing elfe, this were enough, that 

the 
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the pretending to little leaves a man at 
cafe, whereas boafling requires a per- 
petual labour to appear what he is not. 
If we have fenfe, modefty beft proves it 
to others ; if we have none, it beft hides 
our want of it. For as blu{hing will ibme- 
times make a whore pafs for a virtuous 
woman, fb modefty may make a fool feem 
a man of fenfe. 

IX. 

It is not fo much the being exempt 
from faults, as the having overcome them, 
that is an advantage to us : it being with 
the follies of the mind as with the weeds 
of a fields which if deftroyed and con- 
fumed upon the place (^ their birth, enrich 
and improve it mc^e, than if none had 
ever fprung there. 

X. 
To pardon thofe abfurdities in ourfelves, 
which we cannot fuffer in others, is nei- 
ther better nor worfe than to be more 
willing to be fools ourfelves, than to have 
others fo. ♦ 

XI. 
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XI. 
A man fliould never be afliamed to 
own he has been in the wrong, which is 
but faying in other words, that he is 
wifer to-day, than he was yefterday. 

XH. 

Our paflions are like convulfion fits, 
which though they make us ftronger for 
the time, leave us weaker ever after. 

XIII. 
To be angry, is to revenge the fault of 
others upon ourfelves. 

XIV. 
A brave man thinks no one his fuperior, 
who does him ah injury, for he has it 
then in his power to make himfelf fupe- 
rior to the other, by forgiving it. 

XV. 
To relieve the opprefled is the moft 
glorious a£t a man is capable of ; it is in 
ibme meafure doing the bufinefs of God 
and providence. 

XVI. 
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XVI. 
Superftition is the ipleen of the foul. 

XVII. 

Atheifts puts on a falfe courage and 
alacrity in the midft of their darknefs and 
apprehenfions ; like children, who when 
they go in the dark will fing for fear, 

XVIII. 
An atheift is but a mad ridiculous de- 
rider of piety, but a hypocrite makes a fo- 
ber jeft of God and religion. He finds it 
eafier to be upon his knees than to rife to 
do a good adion j like an impudent deb- 
tor, who goes every day and talks fami- 
liarly to his creditor without ^ver paying 
what he owes. 

XIX. 

Whzt Tuify fays, of war, may be appli- 
ed to dilputing ; it fhould be always fo 
managed as to remember, that the only 
end of it is peace ; but generally true dis- 
putants are like true fpprtfmen, their 
whole delight is in the purfuit ; and a 

difputant 
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difputant no more cares for the truth, 
than the fportfman for the hare. 

XX. 
The fcripture in time of difputes is like 
an open town in time of war, which ferves 
indifferently the occafions of both parties ; 
each makes ufe of it for theprefent turn, 
and then refigns it to the next comer to 
do the fame. 

XXI. 
Such as are ftill obferving upon others, 
are like thofe who are always abroad at 
other mens houfes, reforming every thing 
there, while their own run to ruin, 

xxir. 

When men grow virtuous in their old 
age, they only make a facrifice to God 
of the devil's leavings. 

XXIII. 
When we are young, we are flaviflily 
employed in procuring fomething where- 
by we may live comfortably when we 
grow old ; and when we are old, we per-: 
ceive it is too late to live as we propofed, 

XXIV. 
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XXIV. 
People are fcandalized, if one laughs 
at what they call a ferious thing* Suppofe 
I were to have my head cut off to-morrow, 
and all the world were talking of it to-day, 
jet why mi^t not I laugh to think, what 
a buille is here about my head ? 

XXV. 
The greateft advantage I know of be- 
ing thought a wit by the world, is that it 
gives one the greater freedom of playing 
the fooL 

XXVL 
We ought in humanity no more to de- 
ipife a man for the misfortunes of the mind 
than for thofe of the body, when they are 
fuch as he cannot help. Were this tho- 
roughly confidered, we (houkt no more 
laugh at one for having his brains ciracked 
than for having his head broke. 

XXVII. 

A man of wit is not incapable of bufi- 
nefs, but above it. A fprightly generous 
horfe is able to carry a pack-faddle as well 

as 
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as an afs, but he is too good to be put to 
the drudgery. 

XXVIII. 
Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude 
in a poor man, I take it for granted, there 
would be as much generofity if he were a 
rich man. 

XXIX. 
Flowers of rhetorick in fermons and fe- 
rious difcourfes are like the blue and red 
flowers in corn, pleafing to thofe who 
come only for amufement, but prejudicial 
to him who would reap the profit. 

XXX. 
When two people compliment e9,ch o- 
ther with the choice of any thing, each 
of them generally gets that which he likes 
Icafl. 

XXXI. 

•He ^yho tells a lie, is not fenfiblc how 
great a tafk he undertakes, for he mud 
be forced to invent twenty more to main- 
tain that one. 

XXXIL 
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XXXII. 
Giving advice is many times only tfce 
privilege of faying a foolifli thing one's felf, 
under pretence of hindring another ftom 
doing one. 

XXXIII. 
It is with followers at court, as with fol- 
lowers on the road, who firft befpatter 
thofe that go before, and then tread on 
their heels. 

XXXIV. 
Falfe happinefs is like falfe money, it 
pafles for a time as well as the true, and 
ferves fome ordinary occafions : but when 
it is brought to the touch, we find the 
lightnefs and allay, and feel the lofs. 

XXXV. 

Daftardly tnen are like forry horfes, who 
have but juft fpirit and mettle enough to be 
mifchievous. 

'XXXVI. 
Some people will never learn any thing, 
for this reafon, becaufe they underftand 
every thing too foon. 

XXXVII. 
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XXXVII. 
A perfon who is too nice an obferver of 
the bufinefs o( the croud, like one who 
is tdo curious in obferving the labour o£ 
the bees, will often be ftung for his cu- 
riofity. 

xxxvin. 

A man of bufinefs may talk of philofo* 
phy, a man who has none may pra<5tife it. 

XJtXiX. 
There are fome folitary wretches, who 
feem to have left the reft of mankind on^ 
ly as Eve left Adam^ to meet the devil in 
private* 

XL. 
The vanity of human life is Uke a river 
conftantly pafting away, and yet conftant- 
ly coming on* 

XLl. 

1 feldom fee a noble building/ or any 
great piece of magnificence atid pomp, 
but I think, how little is all this to fatisfy 
the ambition, or to fill the idea^ of an 
immortal foul ? 

Vol. IV. Y XLII. 
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XLII; 

It is a certain truth, that a man is never 
fo eafy or fo little impofed upon, as among 
people of the beft fenfe : it cofts far more 
trouble to be admitted or continued in 
ill company than in good ; as the former 
have lefs underftanding t6 be employed, 
fo they have more vanity to te pieafed ; 
and to keep a fx>l conmndy imgood hu- 
mour with himfelf and with others, is no 
very eafy tafk. 

XLin. 

The difference between what is com- 
mohly called ordinary company and good 
company, is only hearing the fame tlm^ 
faid in a little room or in a large faloon, at 
fmall tables or at great tables, before two 
candles or twenty fconces. ' 

XLIV. 

it is with narrow-fouled peo^as with 
narrow-necked botltles : -the kfs they have 
in them, the more noife they make in 
pouring it out. 

XLV. 
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XLV. 
Many liieri have been capable of doing 
k wife thing, more a cunning thing, but 
Very few a generous thing. 

XLVI. 
3ince it is reafonable to doiibt moft 
things, we fhoi4d moft of all doubt that 
teafon of ours which would demonftrate 
all things* 

XLVli. 
To buy bopksi as fome do who make 
tto ufe of them, pnly becaufe they were 
publifhed by an eminent printer j is much 
as if a man fhould buy cloaths that did 
iiot fit him, only becaufe they were made 
hy fome famous taylor. 

XLVm. 
It is as offenfive to fpeak ^t in a fool*6 
€ompanyj as it would be ill manners to 
^hifper in it ; he is difpleafed at both for 
the fame reafon, becaufe he is ignorant of 
what is faid. 

xtix. 

I^alfe critieks rail at falfe wits, as quacks 
Y 2 and 
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and impoflorsare ftill cautioning us to be- 
ware of counterfeits, and decry others 
cheats only to make more way for their 
own. 

L. 
Old men,, for the moft part, are like 
old chronicles, that give you dull, but 
true accounts of time paft, and are worth 
knowing only on that fcbre. 

LI. 

There (hould be, methinks, as little 
merit in loving a woman for her beauty, 
as in loving a man for his profperity ; both 
being equally fubjed to change. 

LII. 
We {hould manage our thoughts in 
compofing any work, as (hepherds do their 
flowers in making a garland ; firft feled 
the choicelt, and then dilpofe them in the 
moft proper places, where they give a luftre 
to each other. 

LIII. 
As handfomc children are more a dif- 
honour to a deform'd father than ugly 
5 ones, 
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onesj becaufe unlike hiinfelf ; lb good 
thoughts, owned by a plagiary, bring him 
more fhame than his own ill ones. When 
a poor thief appears in rich garments, we 
immediately know they are none of his 
own. 

LIV. 
Human brutes, like other bealls, find 
fnares and poifon in the provifions of lifej 
and are allured by their appetites to their 
deftrudion. 

LV. 
The moft pofitive men are the moft 
credulous ; lince they moft believe them- 
felves, and adyife moft with their falfeft 
flatterer, and worft enemy, their own felf- 
love. 

LVI. 
Get your enemies to read your works 
in order to mend them, for your friend is 
fo much your fecond-felf, that he will 
judge too like you. 

LVII. 
Women ufe lovers as they do cards; 
they play with them a while, and when 
y 3 th^ 
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they have got all they can by them, throx^ 
them away, call fdr new oncSj artd thett 
perha{)s lofc by the new^pnes all thfcy got 
by the old ones. 

LVtIi: 
Honour in a woman's moijth like kn 
oath in the mouth. of a gamefter, is ever 
ftill moft ufed 4s thciJ: triith is irioft qiicfti- 
oned. 

tlX. . 
Women, as they are like riddles in being 
unintelligible, fo generally referable them 
in this, that they pleaib v(& no longer wheA 
once we know them. . 

A man who admires a tine woman, has 
yet no more reafonto wifh himfelf her huC- 
band, than one who ddmird the befperian 
fruit would have had to wifh faimfelf the 
dragon that kept it 

LXI, 
He who marries a wife, becaule he can't 
always live chaftly, is much like a man, 
who finding a few humours in his body 
Tcfolves to wear a perpetual blifter. 

LXIL 
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LXIi; 
Married, people, for, beiog ; fb clofely 
umteid, are but the apter tx> part; as knots 
the harder they are pulled, break the 
fooner. 

tXIII. 

A family is but too often a common- 
wealth of malignants : what we call the 
charities and ties of affinity, prove but fo 
many feparate and clafhing interefts : the 
fon wimej the death of the father ; the 
younger brother that of the elder ; the 
elder repines at the fitters portions ; when 
any of them marry, there are new divifi- 
ons, and new animofities. It is but na- 
tural and reafonable Co exped all this, and 
y€jt we fancy no comfort but in a family. 

LXIV. 

Authors in France feldom fpeak ill of 
each other, but when they have a perfonal 
pique ; authors in England feldom fpeak 
well of each other, but when they have a 
perfonal friendfhip. 

Y 4 LXV. 
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LXV. 
There is nothing wanting to make all 
rational and difinterefted people in the 
world of one religion, but that they (hould 
talk together every day. 

LXVI. 
Men are grateful, in the fame degree 
that they are refentftil. 

LXVII. 
The longer we live, the more we {hall 
be convinced, that it is reafbnable to love 
God, and defpife roan, as far as we know 
cither, 

LXVIII. 
That charader in converfation which 
commonly pafTes for agreeable, is made up 
of civility and falfhood. 

LXIX. 
A fliort and certain way to obtain th« 
charader of a reafonable and wife man, is, 
whenever any one tells you his opinion, to 
comply with it. 

LXX. 
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LXX. 
What is generally accepted as virtue ia 
(Tomen, is very dilFerent from what is 
hought fo in men i a very good woman 
vould make but a paltry man^ 

LXXI. 
Some people are commended for a gid> 
ly kind of good humour, which is as 
nUch a virtue as drunkennefs. 

LXXII. 
Thofe people only will conftandy trouble 
^ou with doing little offices for them, who 
eaft deferve you {hould do them any. 

LXXIIL 
We are fometimes apt to wonder to fee 
:hofe people proud, who have done the 
neaiiefl things; whereas a conicioufnels 
^f having done poor things, and a fhame 
Df hearing of them, often make the com- 
portion we call pride. 

LXXIV. 
An excufe is worfe and more terrible 
than a lye : for aft excuie is a lye guarded, 

LXXV. 
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LXXV. 
; PraiTe is like a^nbergrife : « little whifF 
of it, and by fnatchfes, i& very agreeable ; 
))ut.wbeaa.iiian/holds a whole lump of 
it to your able, ;^t is aftink, and ftrikcs, 
you down. 

.f. . . • • ... .LXXVI.. ■ 
. Thp g^ner^l .cry is againft ingratitude, 
be fure the complaint is misplaced, it 
iliould be againft vanity. None but dired 
villains are capable of wilful ingratitude ; 
imtalmoA. everybody is capable of think- 
ing, he hath done' more than another de- 
ferves, while the other thinks he hath re- 
ceived lefs than he deferves. 

LXXVII. 

I never knew any man in ifiy life, \^o 
cou*d not bear another*s misfortunes per- 
feifHy like a Ghriftian. 

Lxxvm. 

Several explanations of cafuifts, to mul- 
tiply the catalogue of fins, may be called 
'amendments to the ten commandments, 

LXXIX. 
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LXXIX. 

it is obfervable that the kdies frequent 
tragedies more than comedies ; the reafon 
may be, that in tragedy their fex is deify-r 
^d and adbred, in comedy exp'ofed and 
fldkui'ed. 

The charader of covetoufnefs is what 
a man generally acquires more through 
foniie niggardlinefs, cm- ill grace, in little 
^nd inconfiderable things, than in expences 
of any confequerice. A very few pounds 
k year would eafe that man <)f the icandal 
pf avarice, 

LXXKl 
Sdme men's wit is like a dark lanthorn 
which ferves their own turn, and guides 
them their own way ; but is never known 
(according to the fcriptUre phrafe) either 
to fliine forth before men, or to ^orify 
their father in heaven. 

LXXXIL 
It often happens that thofe are the beft 
people, whofe eharaders have been moft 
injuired by flanders, as we ufually find 

that 
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that to be the fweeteft fruit which the birds 
have been pecking at. 

LXXXIII. 
The people all running to the capital 
city is like a confluence of all the animal 
fpirits to the heart ; a fymptom that the 
conflitution is in danger. 

LXXXIV. 
The wonder we often exprefs at our 
neighbours keeping dull company, would 
leflen, if we refleded, that mofl; people 
feek companions lefs to be talked to, than 
to talk. 

LXXXV. 
Amufement is the happinefs of thofe 
that cannot think. 

LXXXVI. 
Never ftay dinner for a clergyman, who 
is to make a morning vifit e*er he comes ; 
for he will think it his duty to dine with 
any greater man that afks him. 

LXXXVII. 

A contented man is like a good tennis- 
player. 
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player, who never fatigues and confounds 
himfelf with running eternally after the 
ball, but ftays till it comes to him. 

LXXXVIII. 
Two things are equally unaccountable 
to r^afon, and not the objed of reafoning ; 
the wifdom of God, and the madnefs of 
man. 

LXXXIX. 
Many men, prejudiced early in dis-fk- 
vour of mankind by bad maxims, never 
aim at making friendfhips; and while they 
only think of avoiding the evil, mifs ot 
the good that would meet them. They 
begin the world knaves, for prevention, 
while others only end fo, after difappoint- 
ment. 

XC. 

No woman ever hates a man for being 
in love with her ; but many a woman 
hates a man for being a friend to her. 

XCI. 

The eye of a critick is often like a mi- 
crofcope, made fo very fine and nice, that 

It 
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it di£coYen ike atoms, gr^ms, and inn 
nuteft particles, without ever cpnjp'rehencj- 
ing the whole, comparing the parts* pr 
feeing all at once the harmony. 

XCII. 
A king Ttkzj be a tool, a thing of ftniw{ 
but if he feivcs to. frighten ow enemies, 
and fecure our property, it is -well enough: 
a fcare-crow is a thing of ftraW, but it 
proteds the com* • 

XCUL 
Thegreateftidjing? and the 910ft pr^ife- 
worthy, that ^n b? 409.^ % t^ public^ 
good, are not wJiftt req^e ^eat partsy 
but great honeys therf^rfe for a kiag. 
to make an amiable ^harg^r h^ nee4» 
only to be a man of cominon honefty weQ 
advifed. 

XCIV. 
Notwithftanding the common com- 
plaint of the knavery of men in power, I 
have known no great minifters or men of 
parts in bufinefs fo wicked as their in- 
feriors; their fenfe and knowledge pre- 
ierve them from a hundred ce^nmon ro?* 

gueries. 
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gueries, and when they become bad, it is 
generally more from the neceflity of their 
iituation, than from a natural bent to 
evil. 

XCV. 
Whatever may be faid againft a pre- 
mier or fole minifter, the evil of fuch an 
one, in an abfolute government, may 
not be great : for it is poflible, that almoft 
any minifter may be a better man than a 
king born and bred. 

XCVI. 
A man coming to the water-fide is fur- 
rounded by all the crew : every one is of- 
ficious, every one maketh applications, 
every one offering his fervices ; the whole 
buftle of the place feems to be only for 
him. The fame man going from the wa- 
ter-fide, no noife made about him, no 
creature takes notice of him, all let him 
pafs with utter negled ! the pidure . of a 
minifter when he comes into power, and 
when he goes out. 
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